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A new book of facts 


about a vital national issue... 


Just Published! 


It is your responsibility as a Cath- 
olic and an American citizen to know 
the whole truth about the  pend- 


ing Federa! Aid to Education legis- 
lation now before Congress. 
In order to think, speak and act 


intelligently, read the facts which 
and see the clearly define the Catholic stand on 


© this important question. Crammed in 
its 64 pages are the facts, under- 
standably presented, supported by the 


voices of religion, government, labor, 
commerce and industry—all demand- 
ing justice in the face of powerful 
organized opposition. 


Spread the truth by ordering ex- 
tra copies of this new  fact-book 
Each 20c postpaid for your legislators, your local edu- 
Five or more, 15c each, postpaid C¢ators, clergy, newspaper editors and 
$8.00 per hundred, plus postage radio commentators. 


More Books on this Vital Issue 
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20c each, postpaid. 5 or more, 15¢ each postpaid. $8.75 per 100 plus postage 


What! Public Funds for Catholic Schools? 
25c each postpaid. 5 or more, 20c each, postpaid. $9.50 per 100 plus postage 


25 Questions & Answers on State Support for Catholic Schools 
20c each, postpaid. 5 or more, 15c each, postpaid. $7.50 per 100 plus postage 


The Federal Aid Bill 
10c each, postpaid. 5 or more, .06 each, postpaid. $7.50 per 100 plus postage 


Christian Education in an Age of Confusion 
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All Six Books for only One Dollar! 


Regular retail value, $1.20 
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Thanksgiving Thoughts 


Irs Time To Remember God 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


HE alternative to Pride is 
Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving is therefore a 
day of humility, and so it has 
been understood in our country 
from the beginning. 


The most famous of all 
proclamation messages of 
Thanksgiving, was the first, 
which was made by 
George Washington on October 


8, 1789. Its burden was for par- 
don for sins: “We unite in offer- 
ing our prayers and supplica- 


tions to the great Lord and 
Ruler of nations and beseech 
Him to pardon our national and 
other sins.” 


The great heart of Lincoln 
expressed the same idea. 
“We have been the recipients of 
the choicest bounties of heaven; 
we have grown in numbers, 
wealth and power as no other 
nation has ever grown; but we 
have forgotten God. We have 
forgotten the gracious hand 
that preserved us in peace, and 
multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; we have vain- 
ly imagined in the deceitful- 
ness of our hearts that all these 
blessings were produced by 


some superior virtue and wis- 
dom of our own. Intoxicated 
with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufiicient to feel 
the necessity of redeeming and 
preserving grace, too proud to 
pray to the God that made us... 
It behooves us then to humble 
ourselves before the offended 
Power, to confess our nation2! 
sins, and to pray for clemency 
and forgiveness.” 

From these messages we 
learn that the traditional pur- 
pose of American Thanksgiving 
was to teach us not to trust in 
ourselves as wholly righteous, 
but to thank God, not only for 
our crops and our fruits, but 
more important still, for re- 
deeming us from our sins. 

Suppose now we looked on 
this Thanksgiving Day as our 
fore-fathers intended that we 
should, in humility, reparation 
and petitions for pardon. What 
then would be our thoughts? 

First we would stop think- 
ing that we are good because 
our enemies are so evil. If we 
really believe in God, we will 
not feel ourselves outraged and 
innocent, but will rather see 
that the evil which has befallen 
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the world is in some way a chas- 
tisement for our sins; that the 
world is the way it is, be- 
cause we are the way we are. 
Wars, chaos and revolutions are 
meaningless to the proud who 
have sanctified the responsibil- 
ities of life. But we who have 
faith and feel the responsibili- 
ties of the world will as Wash- 
ington bade us, ask the Great 
Ruler of nations to pardon our 
national and other sins. 
Secondly, a true Thanksgiving 
spirit will relieve us of that 
gloom which is rapidly settling 
over the world . ...a kind of 
“hangover” from the blood in- 
toxication of two wars in twen- 
ty-one years. A generation ago 
we were optimists ... the world 
was becoming better and better. 
Now we are pessimists: drunk 
with despair. Our optimism was 
false, we thought peace and 
prosperity would be our mak- 
ing; not God’s. Our pessimism 
is false too, because it fails to 
recognize that in crisis there is 
a saving Power outside us. 
Our younger generation 
rapidly becoming 


is 
cynical, 


simply because they see that the 
world failed to conform to the 
stupid philosophies their elders 
taught them. 


The way out of the gloom is 
to give up putting unqualified 
trust in either the uncommon 
man of wealth of the last cen- 
tury, or the common man of 
this century, for either of them 
can and will abuse power, unless 
they humbly recognize a Power 
outside themselves, of whom 
they are but unworthy instru- 
ments. We can trust man only 
insofar as there is God to trust, 
for a messanic class can be just 
as dangerous aS a messianic 
race, 


On Thanksgiving Day walk 
among your mercies; count your 
blessings and none greater than 
for forgiveness of sins. God 
does not need your thanks. Your 
thanks is to perfect you, not 
Him. God will never miss your 
gratitude, but you will miss 
something by not being grate- 
ful. 

A parent teaches a child to 
say “Thanks” for every little 
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favor, not because the parent 
is impoverished by the refusal 
to thank, but because unless the 
child is taught to be grateful he 
will grow up to be proud, full of 
the acquisitive spirit, feeling 
that the world owes him a living 
and he owes nobody. 

Did we but know it the short- 
est cut to happiness is thanking 
God for whatever happens to us, 


morning a thousand angels 
were sent out by God with a 
thousand baskets filled with 
favors for His children for the 
day. That evening God sent out 
the angels again to gather up 
the thanks ... and they filled 
but one basket. On Thanksgiv- 
ing day at least may we fill the 
thousand baskets, proving that 
though we are poor in God’s 


and thus we turn calamities 
into blessings. 
A legend has 


sight we can at least find in our 
exchequer a rich bounty of 
it that one thanks, 


Feminine Weakness 


Now, women will sometimes try to make men believe that 
physical weakness is an adequate excuse for any sort of moral 
deviltry a clever woman can conceive. Blackmailing of men 
through tears is a dear tactic of wives who do not wish to be 
held to the difficult standard of decency binding upon their hus- 
bands. This trickery is so ancient and so disreputable that a 
woman blushes to see it still working in this century. For I 
suppose no week passes that some woman does not squirm out of 
a scolding she deserves by putting on an appearance of pathos 
and fragility. She hopes by this simple ruse to draw her man 
into the crude analogy: “She is too weak to go six rounds with a 
lightweight boxer; she is therefore too weak to live up to the 
basic commandments of the Church.” —Gretta Palmer. 


Emancipation Koomerangs 


Under the pressure of the feminist movement, all states 
have enacted laws designed to emancipate married women from 
the domination of the husband. Much of this legislation has 
gone so far, however, as to neglect the fact that the family, 
after all, still constitutes a social unit. Especially with respect 
to property relations, husband and wife are treated in the ma- 
; jority of states as if they were complete strangers to each other. 
Under the system of separation of assets, as it has been em- 
ployed by modern Married Women’s Property Laws, the husband 
owns his property and the wife hers, and the fact that in numer- 
ous, perhaps the majority of all families, husband and wife pool 
their assets, is neglected.—University of Chicago Law Review. 
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44\ AAY the memories that en- 
fold the mystic shrine of 
life be cherished as _ precious 
Treasurers of Peace, Comfort 
and Hope through all the years 
to come.” 


Fine sounding words, these. 
They appeared on a leaflet dis- 
tributed by a funeral parlor, 
and were evidently intended to 
afford consolation to bereaved 
patrons. On first reading them 
I was caught by their appar- 
ent charm. Then I reread them 
and became puzzled as to their 
precise meaning. I showed them 
to several of my brother-monks, 
but they were equally at a loss 
to interpret them. In point of 
fact, the lines are void of all 
meaning—unless, perhaps, they 
suggest the meagre consola- 
tion which the bereaved may 
derive from thinking over the 
past times they have had with 
their deceased loved ones. 

I took the trouble to quote 
the above lines, not in order to 
poke fun at them, but because 
they serve as a typical example 
of the vague and vacuous ver- 
biage to which men will resort 
when they grapple with any 
problem (say death) and at- 
tempt to give a solution apart 
from that which Christianity 
offers. When man turns aside 


FROM A FUNERAL PARLOR 


Christian Outlook On Death . 


Mark Schneider, O.S.B. 


from the revealed Religion of 
Christ, he will find himself ut- 
terly at a loss to see any ade 
quate answer to the problems 
of life. Often he will seize upon 
slogans or phrases which tickle 
the ears of those who do not 
look below the surface. Take the 
above quoted lines for instance 
for all their apparent charm, 
they prove to be nothing but , 
glittering tinsel which quickly} , 
dissolves into mere dross when§ ; 
put to the acid test of practic , 
ality. 

By way of contrast, how soll a 
idly satisfying are the words wef t 
read in the Preface of the Mass} z 
for the dead: “In (Christ) the 
hope of a blessed resurrection§ . 
has shown upon us, that those§ , 
whom the certainty of dying§ p 
afflicts, may be consoled by the§ , 
promise of future immortality.) j, 
For unto Thy faithful, O Lord} ¢ 
life is changed, not taken away) 
and whilst the abode of this} 
earthly dwelling is dissolved,) 4, 
an eternal dwelling is prepare) 4 
in heaven,” 


These words make sense. They 4 
carry a definite message. They V 
satisfy. (Suggestion: The nest! 
time you have occasion to send tl 
condolances to a_ bereavel a; 
friend, why not quote these h 
beautiful lines instead of send) 
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ing the usual factory-made 
sympathy card?) 

Or again, take the In Para- 
disum. Toward the end of the 
funeral Mass, when the corpse 
is being carried out of the 
church to the cemetery, and 
when human sorrow tends to 
vent itself in one last outburst 
of contagious sniffling, Mother 
Church cheers us by this sweet- 
ly reassuring chant. The melody 
of the In Paradisum is any- 
thing but sad. It is positively 
cheerful. And how could it be 
otherwise, since it grew out of 


such cheering words: “May the 
angels lead thee into paradise. 


May the martyrs receive thee at 


§ thy coming, and lead thee into 


the holy city of Jerusalem 
(heaven). May the choir of 
angels receive thee, and mayest 
thou have eternal rest with La- 
zarus, who once was poor.” 
Even more daring in giving 
expression to joy at funerals 
are the Catholics of the Eastern 
Rite. Confident that the death 
of the Christian is an entering 
into the triumph of the risen 
Christ, they do not hesitate to 
sing the joyous Easter cry of 
victory, Alleluia! St. Jerome 
testifies for Rome of his day 
that at the burial of Fabiola the 


' Alleluia of the populace was so 


; tremendous that it shook the 


very buildings. 

_ The problem of death has 
_ thrust itself upon men of all 
| ages. It is interesting to note 
_ how variously those outside the 


pale of Christianity have re- 


acted to it. Aristotle, possibly 


CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK ON DEATH 


the most renowned of ancient 
pagan philosophers called death 
the “terror of terrors.” .. .On 
the tombstone of an ancient pa- 
gan Roman we read these dis- 
mal lines: “Once I was not; 
then I was; now I am no more— 
nor do I care!” 


How very different are the 
inscriptions found on the tombs 
of early Christians! For ex- 
ample: “Vivas cum Christo!”— 
“May you live on with Christ!” 
They sound like an echo to the 
words of St. Paul: “We would 
not, brethren, have you ignor- 
ant concerning those who are 
asleep, lest you should grieve, 
even as others who have no 
hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, so 
with him God will bring those 
through Jesus ... And so shall 
we ever be with the Lord. Where- 
fore, comfort one another with 
these words” (I Thess. 4:13-14, 
18). 


A’ distinctive trait in our 
Christian outlook on death is 
the belief that those who sur- 
vive are not entirely cut off 
from their departed brethren. 
How consoling it is to realize 
that we can help our deceased 
loved ones by our prayers and 
good works! The souls detain- 
ed in purgatory for final expia- 
tion of punishment due to sin 
can be given speedier release 
by our intercession and sacri- 
fices on their behalf. And lastly, 
death need not mean perman- 
ent severance from our loved 
ones, for we have the hope of 
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one day joining the blessed in scription found over a certain 
heaven. This hope of happy re- grave in Switzerland: “Auf 
union is expressed in charming wiedersehen!” — “See you 
matter-of-fact way in the in- again!” 


The Names Of Meals 


For 50 years and more, efforts have been made to persuade 
the people of this country to call their noon meal “luncheon” 
and their evening meal “dinner.” Why anyone should have been 
concerned about these names we don’t know, but the matter was 
of great importance to quite a few people. 

So far as the written language is concerned, the campaign 
has been fairly successful. In the spoken language, however, 
the noon meal is still “lunch” to city people and “dinner” to 
country people; the evening meal is commonly “supper” in these 
parts where, as we have occasionally pointed out, English is 
spoken at its purest. 

Only a prig says, “Can you have luncheon with me to- 
morrow?” “Dinner” doesn’t have quite so fancy a sound in our 
ears, but it still carries overtones, even if faint ones, of tiaras, 
pressed duck, and polite conversation. 

The easy word for what we go home to is “supper.” All that 
can be said against it is that in London it means the snack eaten 
by duchesses after the theater. We can’t believe that should 
make much difference to us. When we talk about “joints” we 
don’t mean “roasts.” If we can have different names for the 
same edibles without serious international misunderstanding, 
we ought to be able to get along with different names for the 
meals at which they are eaten. : 

The same people who have tried to make us eat “luncheon” 
and “dinner” worked valiantly to keep us from saying “pants.” 
Men now in middle life didn’t wear pants until about 15 years 
ago. As boys they wore knickers. As young men—or, should we 
say, as junior executives ?—they wore trousers. Now that they 
are growing gray, they wear pants. 

“Pants,” of course, never was lost from the spoken language. 
Gentlemen engaged in sewing them were always called pants- 
makers and the signs on the factory windows read “Pants and 
Knee Pants.” Nobody was ever kicked in the trousers. Why and 
how “pants” was suddenly released from the dungeon where 
condemned words are confined, we do not know, but it happened 
just as we have related. Maybe “lunch” and “supper” will also 
be reprieved. We’re satisfied they’re in on a bum rap. 

—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Old 


“ul ALMOST as red as my 


dress,” the old lady 
whispered musingly to herself 
as she watched the flames in 
the fireplace. She pulled her 
lavendar shawl closer around 
her shoulders in a caress. “Al- 
most as red as my dress.” 


voice interrupted her 
thoughts. “Oh, there you are, 
Granny.” 

She looked up as her young 
granddaughter came into the 
room. “I’m home. Is mother 
around? By the way, I want you 
to meet a friend of mine.” 

She introduced the awkward 
boy trailing behind her. The old 
lady appraised his youthful face 
amd decided it was a nice one. 
She smiled and the boy, sud- 
denly consciously polite, smiled 
back, a friendly, but respectful 
smile. “Your mother went to the 
store, dear. She’ll be back soon. 
Did you have a nice day at 
school ?” 

“Oh, it was okay.” Then, anx- 
ious to get back into a teen-age 
world, she said quickly, “We’re 
going into the kitchen to get 
more chow.” As they went from 
the room, the girl whispered, 
“She’s swell, but awfully old. 
Imagine just sitting around all 
day. Gee!” 


. smiled back 


The boy echoed her laughter 
and the old lady heard the 
kitchen radio turned on to the 
tuneful noise of a swing band. 


She chuckled to herself and 
to the fire. She sat for a long 
time all by herself and then 
she said softly to the flames, 
“Hello, darling.” 

A face, young and handsome, 
and answered, 
“Hello, darling. 

“It’s been since yesterday,” 
the old lady said, still whisper- 
ing, “It seemed so long.” 

“It has been a long time, darl- 
ing, I missed you.” 

She sighed with contentment, 
“But it is wonderful having 
these moments.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You know, I don’t think [ 
could stand it any other way.” 

“What do you mean dari- 
ing?” 

“Being so old,” she wrinkled 
her forehead and clasped her 
hands tightly. “I never thought 
I would ever be, once. You 
know, I still can’t quite believe 
it. It comes so slowly. But I am, 
aren’t I?” 

“Yes, I suppose they think 
so. But are you really?” 

“No, not really. I feel so gid- 
dy and girlish inside that it 
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seems funny to wear black and 
not be able to move so fast.” 


“What you feel inside is what 
you are to me.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad.” She gig- 
gled happily, “Because if that’s 
true, it won’t be any different. 
I won’t have changed. I wanted 
you to say that, but I was 
afraid to ask.” 


The face in the flames soften- 
ed, “You shouldn’t be afraid to 
ask me anything. Do you forget 
I love you?” 

“How can you when my hair 
is so gray and my face so funny 
looking? I can’t take the steps 
so well, either,” she confessed. 


The face laughed, “TI’ll carry 
you. I used to, remember?” 
“Of course, I do. What fun 
we had.” 

“How do I look to you darl- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Just as you always did,” she 
smiled tenderly. 

“You haven’t changed,” he 
said, “I see you as you were and 
as you will be again.” 

“That’s complicated.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s easy. You'll 
find out, too.” 

“It’s taken so long,” she 
sighed, “I’m so tired of braided 
hair and lavendar shawls. Did 
you hear your grandchildren, 
darling? They are so nice.” 
He didn’t say anything, and 
she went.on, “But I’m such an 
old, old granny to them. They 
are a little frightened of me. 
But it is no use saying anything 
to them. I’d just be prattling.” 
He laughed, “It’s funny, isn’t 
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it? You an old lady. Remember 
the day I met you?” 


“T was wearing a red dress, 
my hair was long and I tripped 
you.” 


“Yes, you did, you little hell- 
ion. What a time I had with 
you. You teased the life out of 
me, just because I was a serious 
young teacher trying to make 
an impression. I can still see the 
look on your father’s face when 
you tripped me and I fell in the 
mud. He thought I was a clum- 
sy fool and you laughed.” 

She chuckled until the tears 
came into her eyes, “You looked 
so funny. Papa would have 
whipped me if he had known. 
But you never told.” 

“No, I think I fell in love 
with you, then.” 

“You just fell, 
hated me for days.” 

“Not days, minutes.” 

“And then—’” 

“Then I loved you.” 

She sat with a pleased remin- 
iscent look on her face. “You 
were nice. We had such good 
times.” 

“Darling,” he said after a 
minute, “Let’s take a walk.” 

“Can I? 

“Of course. Wear your red 
dress.” 

“That’s gone into quilts long 
ago.” 

“No, it hasn’t. You have it on 
now.” 

“So I have.” She looked down 
and smoothed the material with 
a firm, young hand and brushed 
back an auburn curl. With a de- 


silly. You 
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lighted laugh, she took his hand 
and they wondered out of the 
room, out of time to a meadow. 

She squeezed his arm against 
her waist. He bent to pick a 
daisy. “Now, I’ll see if you love 
me.” She poohed the notion, but 
he solemnly plucked the petals, 
one by one. 

“What did it say?” she asked 
impatiently. 

“Three guesses.” 


“IT know in one.” 

She picked up her red skirts 
and darted away from him, 
deep into the tangled flowers. 
He ran after her and finally 
caught her under the fence she 


sighed, 


was trying to wriggle through. 
They both began laughing so 
hard, it was minutes before 
either could get their breath. 
“What a wonderful day,” she 
“What a wonderful 
day.” 


“Today, -Granny? Don’t be 
silly. It’s raining out, can’t you 
see?” Her granddaughter stood 
in front of the fire, kicking the 
log idly. 


“My the fire is pretty,” she 
added, “Look, it’s almost as 
red as my dress.” She spun 
around for the old lady’s in- 
spection, her scarlet hem whirl- 
ing around her knees. 


Vocation Shortage 


We do not agree that there are less vocations to the priest- 
hood or to the religious life than there used to be. As a matter 
of fact, there are many more. It would be strange if there were 
not, with the mounting increase in daily Communions, the litur- 
gical movement, Catholic Action, and a spreading organization 
among the laity to encourage vocations. We are convinced the 
increasing demand has taxed somewhat the problem of supply. 
Note the advance in the number of parish and high schools, the 
much higher enrollments in our colleges and universities. Too, 
a check on the foreign and home mission fields will reveal 
vaster areas of service which call for a yearly mounting number 
of missionary Priests, Brothers and Sisters. The amazing num- 
ber of service men who found their vocations in such unlikely 
places as foreign battlefields is one of the miracles of our time. 

There is a shortage of vocations not because we have less 
than we used to have but because we need vastly more. Perhaps 
it were best to quit wailing about shortage and work more 
mightily to build up an increase. There should be vocation ser- 
mons just as there are happy marriage sermons. Intrude voca- 
tional talks along with football and prom talks in conversa- 
tional exchanges with the students of either sex. Pray for voca- 
tions. Work for vocations. And quit chanting Jeremiads.— 
Ave Maria. 
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1946 Was Peak... 
Divorce 


On The 


From the Statistical Bulletin 


[N THE United States in 1948, 

about 419,000 marriages were 
broken by divorce alone. This 
is one seventh below the figure 
for 1947, and one third less than 
the all-time high of 626,000 in 
1946. Despite this marked drop 
from the previous two years, the 
rate of marital dissolutions in 
1948 was still the fifth highest 
in our history, exceeding the 
rate for every year prior to 1944. 
The 1948 rate was 2.9 per 1,000 
total population, compared with 
44 in 1946 and 3.0 in 1944, 
These figures were computed 
from information gathered in 
annual surveys of State, county, 
and court offices by the Statisti- 
cal Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


These surveys of marital dis- 
solutions included both divorces 
and annulments, but the latter 
constituted only a small propor- 
tion of the total. At the peak 
in 1946, when close to 22,000 
annulments were granted in the 
United States, they represented 
only 3.5 percent of the total dis- 
solutions. In California and New 
York, however, they were of 
much greater importance. Thus, 
in California last year, annul- 
ments constituted one ninth of 
all legal marriage dissolutions. 
In New York, they were an 


Decline 


even larger proportion of the 
total: almost one quarter of the 
marital dissolutions in 1940, and 
now almost one third. For the 
period from 1940 to 1948, New 
York and California together, 
accounted for two-thirds of the 
annulments granted in_ the 
United States. 


The decline of the divorce rate 
from its postwar peak has been 
country-wide. The decreases 
range from an average of 25 per- 
cent in the Pacific States to as 
much as 46 percent in the States 
of the West North Central Re- 
gion. In five States—Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, and Nevada—the rate 
declined at least 48 percent. It 
is also notable that in the three 
States in which the postwar di- 
vorce boom continued into 1947, 
the declines thereafter have been 
substantial. Thus, from 1947 to 
1948, the divorce rate declined 
19 percent in California, 25 per- 
cent in New Jersey, and 46 per- 
cent in Delaware. 

Although the declines from 
1946 to 1948 were greater gen- 
erally in the States which had 
recorded sharper increases after 
1940, the rate for the country 
as a whole was 45 percent higher 
in 1948 than in 1940. Only in 
the State of Washington was a 
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lower rate recorded in 1948. By 
contrast, in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and New Mexico— 
all in the Southern part of the 
country—the divorce rate more 
than doubled from 1940 to 1948. 

Despite the somewhat different 
trends among the States, there 
is a clear geographic pattern 
which has remained relatively 
unchanged. Excluding Nevada 
and South Carolina, the country 
in 1948 divided into three fair- 
ly well-defined groups of States. 
Most of the Mountain and Pa- 
cific States, and Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Florida 
had the highest rates; the East- 
ern States extending from Ver- 
mont to Delaware, as well as the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and North Carolina had the low- 
est rates. The remaining States 
fell in between the other two 
groups. In general, the frequen- 
cy of marital dissolutions tended 
to increase as one moved from 
East to West, and from North 
to South. 

Nevada, in 1948 as in previous 
years, was far ahead of all other 
States, with 82 divorces for each 
1,000 population. This figure, of 
course, does not reflect the di- 
vorce rate among long-term resi- 


dents of Nevada since the great 
majority of that State’s decrees 
are granted to couples who mi- 
grate from other States tempor- 
arily to take advantage of the 
liberal divorce requirements of 
Nevada. 


At the other extreme, South 
Carolina stands unchallenged 
with only 0.1 dissolutions per 
1,000 population. Before 1949 
that State did not grant divorce, 
so the rate refers to annulments 
only. It is of interest to note, 
however, that since April, 1949, 
South Carolina has had legisla- 
tion permitting divorce on 
grounds of adultery, desertion, 
physical cruelty, or habitual 
drunkenness. 


The current drop in marital 
dissolutions will undoubtedly 
continue further in the near fu- 
ture. This does not mean that 
the long-term upswing has been 
reversed; more likely the decline 
is a temporary phenomenon sim- 
ilar to the decreases which fol- 
lowed previous postwar booms. 
In fact, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the divorce rate resumed 
its historic upward trend in the 
1950’s, though perhaps at a 
lesser rate of increase. 


Clear Enough 


The firm advertising for a male typist received the follow- 
ing reply: “Sir, I am Chinese Bung Ho, and can drive a type- 
writer with good noise, and my English is it. My last job left 
itself from me for simple reason that big man was dead. It was 
on account of not my fault. So, honorable Sirs, what of it? 
If I can be of big use to you I will arrive on same date as you 


ean guess.”—Coronet, 


all 


‘Big Sister’s’ 
views on— 


ul KATE, don’t be bothering me 

now. Don’t you see your 
baby brother has to be fed? Why 
do you always have to bother 
when I am caring for the baby? 
Can’t you play by yourself? You 
= getting to be a regular show- 
off.’ 

After this rebuke, Kate press- 
es her doll to her breast; crawls 
into a corner and begins to suck 
her thumb. 

This is not the first time such 
a scene took place within the 
home. Ever since the arrival of 
the new baby, Kate has been 
going from mother to father and 
back again to show them the 
dress of her doll; to get a shoe 
tied; to demonstrate a dance 
step. She will do anything to 
attract attention to herself. She 
is judged a show-off; a selfish, 
jealous child. 

This is an injustice to Kate. 
Kate is not bad. She is neither 
jealous nor a show-off. She is, 
however, uncertain, anxious and 
afraid. Until the new baby came, 
she, ’,aa felt secure and safe in 
her erits’ love. Mother and 
father played with her. When 
she had learned something new, 
they showed her their apprecia- 
tion, and, in a way she could 
understand, congratulated her. 
It was fun just growing up and 


That New Baby 


Stanislaus Hack 


learning something new every 
day. With mother and father to 
protect her, she could try many 
things; as when she first stood 
alone, or first journeyed all by 
herself clear over to the next 
door neighbors. 

But now everything is differ- 
ent. Every effort she makes to 
gain attention and approval is 
rejected. 

Quite suddenly Kate is asked 
to behave like an adult. What 
will happen to her if her parents 
don’t change their behavior? It 
is almost certain that Kate will 
grow up and continue to feel in- 
secure and seek affection at any 
cost. She will develop what in 
rather technical language is call- 
ed an unconscious conflict. Ex- 
actly how she will solve it de- 
pends on many things; but it is 
probable the solution will not be 
satisfactory. 

Unquestionably it would be 
too severe to say that Kate is 
hated by her parents. But her 


parents are certainly neglecting 


her. It is true that the new 
baby brother needs all the atten- 
tion he can be given; but Kate 
should not be excluded. She is, 
as it were, cast out of the family 
circle. A newcomer usurps her 
place. 

Kate’s parents would object to 
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such a description of their be- 
havior. Nevertheless, that is the 
way it looks to Kate. Her par- 
ents are not too much to be blam- 
ed, because they are unaware of 
her attitude. Whether or not 
their ignorance is excusable is 
another question. Nor is it an 
easy one to answer. An easier 
one to answer is, how can Kate 
be made to feel that she still be- 
longs to the Family when 
another youngster comes into the 
home? 


Before the birth she should 
frequently be told that a new 
baby is coming for her to play 
with. If she asks further ques- 
tions they should be answered. 
The answers must be truthful, 
honest and satisfying to the 
child. The same rules for sex in- 
struction apply here as _ else- 
where. A child is often satisfied 
with the most profound metaphy- 
sical answers. Kate may be satis- 
fied in knowing that God would 
send the baby. It is her first 
lesson in sex. 

When the baby brother ar- 
rives, Kate will not be taken by 
surprise but will be prepared for 
him. She will be able to accept 
him as part of the family. He 
will belong not only to the moth- 
er and father but to Kate as 
well. He will not be looked upon 


as a usurper or as a rival but as 
a playmate. She will then be 
willing to share her parents’ 
affection with the new baby. The 
baby will become an object of 
her own affection. 


But the warning that a baby 
is coming is not sufficient to 
avoid all feeling of neglect on the 
part of Kate. When the parents 
attend to the baby, Kate must 
be included. This is easily man- 
aged. If it is pointed out to 
Kate that the baby is cute, it 
should be done in such a way 
that Kate does not conclude that 
the brother is preferred. “Isn’t 
the baby sweet? Now we have 
two sweet children.” “The baby 
needs to be held just like you 
used to, but he will grow up like 
you did.” “See Kate how you 
used to crawl when you were 
little.” 

With a little ingenuity and 
consideration the harm that 
might otherwise come to Kate 
could easily be forestalled. Her 
present excessive striving for 
attention must be accepted while 
she is being re-adopted into the 
family circle. Her response to 
this kind of treatment will be 
almost magical. Her “showing- 
off” will return to normal. She 
will become a normal happy child 
again. 


True Too 


One of the questions in the current-events quiz, soon after 
the famous oil king died, was—‘How much did Rockefeller 
leave?” The boy who didn’t know had the right answer. “Every 
penny.”—-From Catechism Stories by F. H. Drinkwater. 
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Have You Joined 


The FAMILY Movement? 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


ERE are evident on all 

sides, in parishes and dioces- 
es, programs of activity in the 
family field. Variety is char- 
acteristic of these programs. 
There are lecture series and 
radio addresses, study and dis- 
cussion clubs, forums and in- 
stitutes, conferences and family 
retreats, mothers’ study circles, 
and young folks’ marriage prepa- 
ration courses. Year by year, 
they have grown in number and 
in extent. Today they consti- 
tute a definite and very lively 
family life movement. 

These programs aim at the 
dissemination of a correct ide- 
ology on Christian marriage 
and family life. They encourage 
religious practices within the 
family circle, the development of 
inspirational activities in the 
family field. They promote meas- 
ures designed to correct eco- 
nomic and social evils harmful to 
the family. They treat of prepa- 
ration for marriage and family 
life, and various phases of child 
training in the home. 

Every Catholic organization 


is able to contribute something 
to this highly important move- 
ment. The family’s welfare is a 
matter of keen interest to all. 
Many groups cooperating with 


the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference are performing an excel- 
lent and most useful service to 
family life by simply making 
known and distributing popular 
literature on marriage and re- 
lated topics. 

Whether used in private read- 
ing or by study groups popular 
family literature serves as a 
highly important medium for 
education and inspiration. There 
are many mothers of small chil- 
dren who are not able to attend 
the meetings of organized 
groups engaged in the study of 
the family or child care and 
training. They can, however, 
benefit from reading in their 
own homes if they can secure 
suitable publications. Only too 
often some of them do not know 
where to secure a suitable litera- 
ture. And there are also those 
who cannot afford any. Dissemi- 
nation of booklets by organized 
groups can be a great help to 
these. 

What might be called the 
negative side in regard to 
printed material for the family, 
is a relentless war against the 
vicious best-sellers and pulp 
magazines which flood the 
market, bringing much harm to 
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those who read them. Cath- 
olics rather generally know what 
a splendid job has been done in 
this connection by the National 
Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this organization’s accomplish- 
ments to date, no one must con- 
clude that we may now be com- 
placent. Much still remains to 
be done. 

Through our family life litera- 
ture and through the other 
media mentioned correct ideas 
or mental sparks of interest are 
constantly being dropped here 
and there and everywhere 
throughout the land. There is not 
a diocese that remains uwnin- 
fluenced by them. The same can 
probably be said of the parishes. 
Our ambition now must be to 
reach into every home, into 
every family. More and more of 
these sparks are constantly 
striking fire. More and more of 
the fires are uniting to form 
veritable conflagrations of inter- 
est in the right ideology and the 
highest ideals of Christian mar- 
riage and family living. The 
work must go on, at an in- 
creased tempo. 

Various religious practices 
that can be participated in by 
the family as a unit, are being 
urged as an antidote to the se- 
cularized family spirit of the 
times. There is the use of sacra- 
mentals in the home, the cele- 
bration of saints’ days, bap- 
tismal and wedding anniversar- 
ies in the family circle. There is 
the renewal of the marriage 
promises, the pledge to Christian 
marriage, the enthronement of 


the Sacred Heart in the home. 
There is also family group as- 
sistance at Mass and reception 
of the Holy Eucharist. There 
is the family retreat and the 
Family Holy Hour. Let us take 
at least a brief look at some of 
these practices. 


The Family Holy Hour, is a 
very popular and rapidly grow- 
ing activity. It is usually the 
main feature of the closing ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the 
national Catholic Conference on 
Family Life. Customarily the 
service is held for the delegates 
in the Cathedral of the see-city, 
and at the same time for all the 
local families in their respective 
parishes. For the past two years 
it has also been held in all the 
parishes of more than 50 dioces- 
es, and also in numerous parish- 
es of the remaining dioceses of 
the country. In still other par- 
ishes the Family Holy Hour is 
held on the Feast of the Holy 
Family, the first Sunday after 
the Feast of Epiphany. The indi- 
vidual family may also observe 
the “Hour” privately in their 
home. It is an inspiring devo- 
tion. 

A public renewal of the mar- 
riage promises is made by hus- 
bands and wives who are in at- 
tendance at the Family Holy 
Hour. The renewal may take 
place privately if the devotion is 
held in the home. 

The enthronement of the Sa- 
cred Heart in the home grew out 
of the promise of Christ to St. 
Margaret Mary Alocoque: “I 
will bless every house in which 
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an image of my Heart shall be 
exposed or honored.” The en- 
thronement is a simple proceed- 
ure. A picture or image of the 
Sacred Heart is secured and 
placed in a prominent place in 
the home. On a chosen day the 
pastor is invited to the home 
to read the Act of Consecration 
for the family and to bless the 
picture and the home. There- 
after the Act of Consecration 
should be renewed monthly and 
on special festivals by the family 
members themselves, and other 
religious practices should be cul- 
tivated by them. These should 
include: the observance of the 
First Friday of the month; spe- 
cial Sacred Heart devotions dur- 
ing June, the month of the Sa- 
cred Heart; observance of the 
Holy Hour on Thursday eve- 
nings or at some other time dur- 
ing the week. 

The practice of occasionally 
reciting the pledge to Christian 
marriage has enjoyed consider- 
able growth, particularly among 
young people’s school groups and 
youth organizations. It is also 
usually recited by the congregat- 
tion when the Family Holy Hour 
is publicly held in church. It is 
a practice that is worthy of en- 
couragement. The pledge itself 
consists of a series of short 
statements covering the Chris- 
tian view of marriage. Those 
who recite it recall the high 
Catholic ideals regarding mar- 
riage and family living and 
promise anew a manner of life 
in strictest accord with them. 
It serves as an effective anti- 
dote against the poisonous and 


destructive doctrines and prac- 
tices regarding marriage and the 
family which are so rampant to- 
day. 

To keep the spiritual aspects 
of the family to the fore, as an 
antidote to secularism, a prom- 
inent place must continue to be 
given to the family retreat. This 
particular practice is a most 
highly promising development. 
The idea of the family retreat is 
that husbands and wives be giv- 
en to renew their spiritual life 
together. It is customary for re- 
ligious to make an annual re- 
treat, and the value of this ex- 
ercise stands beyond all question. 
Many laymen and women, mar- 
ried and unmarried, regularly 
make a retreat. But opportunity 
should be provided for husbands 
and wives to make retreat to- 
gether. There is no reason why 
they cannot be provided in every 
parish. A rapidly increasing 
number of parishes are making 
provision for them. 

Family retreats usually last 
one day, beginning with Mass. 
Some refer to them as “quicki” 
retreats. In spite of their brevity 
they have very real value. The 
retreat director is able to give 
a picture of Christian home life 
at its best, to place emphasis on 
the sacrament of matrimony and 
on the place of the family in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He dis- 
cusses the home virtues, re- 
views the duties assumed in mar- 
riage, explains the correct moral 
law in marriage, and encourages 
the revival in the home of simple 
religious practices which in the 
Ages of Faith placed such a 
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bloom upon Christian family 
living. Such a program can very 
effectively revitalize the spiritual 
life of husband and wife. And 
that will affect the entire fam- 
ily. 

The list of activities in behalf 
of the family has grown con- 
stantly as the family movement 
has progressed. The following 
are among the more popular 
ones: promoting the practice of 
blessing the home and of the par- 
ental blessing; promoting a fam- 
ily raido hour; exhibiting books 
and brochures on the family; 
making known The Family Di- 
gest; interesting organization in 
the promotion of family life pro- 
grams; urging the press to de- 
vote space to wholesome family 
items; encouraging the schools 
to devote attention to prepara- 
tion for marriage; sending con- 
gratulatory messages to par- 
ents on the occasion of the 
birth and baptism of their chil- 
dren; encouraging “open house” 
or the use of the home for play 
and social activities; sponsor- 
ing courses for individuals who 
serve as leaders for parish fam- 
ily programs. 


Much of this work is done un- 
der the guidance of a diocesan 
director of family life. Consider- 
ably more than half the dioceses 
of the country have such a di- 


rector. A variety of special- 
purpose organizations specifical- 
ly established to promote family 
action programs, are made use 
of in carrying on the work. In 
New Orleans there is what is 
known as the Council of Catholic 
School Cooperative Clubs. In San 
Antonio, there is the Association 
of Holy Family Guilds. In Buf- 
falo, the Bishops’ Committee for 
the Christian Home and Family. 
In Hartford, the Christian Moth- 
ers’ Circles. In several dioceses 
there are Family Life Confer- 
ences. In many dioceses Com- 
mittees on the Family and Par- 
ent Education of Diocesan Coun- 
cils of Catholic Women. In a 
great number of, parishes there 
are Confraternities of Chris- 
tian Mothers. And there are 
numerous smaller groups, such 
as family forums, marriage clin- 
ics, family institutes, Cana con- 
ferences, and discussion clubs 
that carry on programs. The 
usual parish and diocesan or- 
ganizations of men and women 
are also used in promoting fam- 
ily activity programs. All have 
their value. All have con- 
tributed to the sum total of 
activities called the family life 
movement. It is a most import- 
ant movement. It promotes a 
most important cause. If you 
have not joined it, do so now. 
There is room for all. 


Carpenter: “I’d like to work on this job, but there’s no 


handy place to park my car.” 


Foreman: “Humph. I guess you won’t do. 


‘boys all have chauffeurs.” 


The rest of the 
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an image of my Heart shall be 
exposed or honored.” The en- 
thronement is a simple proceed- 
ure. A picture or image of the 
Sacred Heart is secured and 
placed in a prominent place in 
the home. On a chosen day the 
pastor is invited to the home 
to read the Act of Consecration 
for the family and to bless the 
picture and the home. There- 
after the Act of Consecration 
should be renewed monthly and 
on special festivals by the family 
members themselves; and other 
religious practices should be cul- 
tivated by them. These should 
- include: the observance of the 
First Friday of the month; spe- 
cial Sacred Heart devotions dur- 
ing June, the month of the Sa- 
cred Heart; observance of the 
Holy Hour on Thursday eve- 
nings or at some other time dur- 
ing the week. 

The practice of occasionally 
reciting the pledge to Christian 
marriage has enjoyed consider- 
able growth, particularly among 
young people’s school groups and 
youth organizations. It is also 
usually recited by the congregat- 
tion when the Family Holy Hour 
is publicly held in church. It is 
a practice that is worthy of en- 
couragement. The pledge itself 
consists of a series of short 
statements covering the Chris- 
tian view of marriage. Those 
who recite it recall the high 
Catholic ideals regarding mar- 
riage and family living and 
promise anew a manner of life 
in strictest accord with them. 
It serves as an effective anti- 
dote against the poisonous and 
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destructive doctrines and prac- 
tices regarding marriage and the 
family which are so rampant to- 
day. 

To keep the spiritual aspects 
of the family to the fore, as an 
antidote to secularism, a prom- 
inent place must continue to be 
given to the family retreat. This 
particular practice is a most 
highly promising development. 
The idea of the family retreat is 
that husbands and wives be giv- 
en to renew their spiritual life 
together. It is customary for re- 
ligious to make an annual re- 
treat, and the value of this ex- 
ercise stands beyond all question. 
Many laymen and women, mar- 
ried and unmarried, regularly 
make a retreat. But opportunity 
‘should be provided for husbands 
and wives to make retreat to- 
gether. There is no reason why 
they cannot be provided in every 
parish. A rapidly increasing 
number of parishes are making 
provision for them. 

Family retreats usually last 
one day, beginning with Mass. 
Some refer to them as “quicki” 
retreats. In spite of their brevity 
they have very real value. The 
retreat director is able to give 
a picture of Christian home life 
at its best, to place emphasis on 
the sacrament of matrimony and 
on the place of the family in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He dis- 
cusses the home virtues, re- 
views the duties assumed in mar- 
riage, explains the correct moral 
law in marriage, and encourages 
the revival in the home of simple 
religious practices which in the 
Ages of Faith placed such a 
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bloom upon Christian family 
living. Such a program can very 
effectively revitalize the spiritual 
life of husband and wife. And 
that will affect the entire fam- 
ily. 


The list of activities in behalf 


of the family has grown con- 
stantly as the family movement 
has progressed. The following 
are among the more popular 
ones: promoting the practice of 
blessing the home and of the par- 
ental blessing; promoting a fam- 
ily raido hour; exhibiting books 
and brochures on the family; 
making known The Family Di- 
gest; interesting organization in 
the promotion of family life pro- 
grams; urging the press to. de- 
vote space to wholesome family 
items; encouraging the schools 
to devote attention to prepara- 
tion for marriage; sending con- 
gratulatory messages to par- 
ents on the occasion of the 
birth and baptism of their chil- 
dren; encouraging ‘“‘open house” 
or the use of the home for play 
and social activities; sponsor- 
ing courses for individuals who 
serve as leaders for parish fam- 
ily programs. 


Much of this work is done un- 
der the guidance of a diocesan 
director of family life. Consider- 
ably more than half the dioceses 
of the country have such a di- 


rector. A variety of special- 
purpose organizations specifical- 
ly established to promote family 
action programs, are made use 
of in carrying on the work. In 
New Orleans there is what is 
known as the Council of Catholic 
School Cooperative Clubs. In San 
Antonio, there is the Association 
of Holy Family Guilds. In Buf- 
falo, the Bishops’ Committee for 
the Christian Home and Family. 
In Hartford, the Christian Moth- 
ers’ Circles. In several dioceses 
there are Family Life Confer- 
ences. In many dioceses Com- 
mittees on the Family and Par- 
ent Education of Diocesan Coun- 
cils of Catholic Women. In a 
great number of, parishes there 
are Confraternities of Chris- 
tian Mothers. And there are 
numerous smaller groups, such 
as family forums, marriage clin- 
ics, family institutes, Cana con- 
ferences, and discussion clubs 
that carry on programs. The 
usual parish and diocesan or- 
ganizations of men and women 
are also used in promoting fam- 
ily activity programs. All have 
their value. All have con- 
tributed to the sum total of 
activities called the family life 
movement. It is a most import- 
ant movement. It promotes a 
most important cause. If you 
have not joined it, do so now. 
There is room for all. 


Carpenter: “I’d like to work on this job, but there’s no 


handy place to park my car.” 


Foreman: “Humph. I guess you won’t do. 


boys all have chauffeurs.” 


The rest of the 
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Only a Dream? 


SALLY LEIGHTON 


‘THE sound of the gentle, but 
insistent ringing came to 
Elizabeth as from afar off. Grog- 
gily she rose, slipped into her 
robe, and groped her way to the 
front door; but when she opened 
it, there was no one in sight. 
Exasperated, she was about to 
turn away when she noticed a 
bulky white envelope stuck in the 
mail slot. “Queer,” she murmur- 
ed, taking it out, “it seems to 
have no weight.” She looked at 
the handwriting sprawled across 
the full width, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony B. Ransom.” No ad- 
dress. What kind of letter was 
this! And from whom? No re- 
turn address, either. Womanlike, 
Elizabeth went over all these 
questions in her mind before she 
did the obvious thing. Then, fin- 
ally, she opened it. And sat down 
in the nearest chair to read... 
Heaven, 1949 
Dear Mom and Dad, 
Not even being born yet, I 
don’t have a right, strictly speak- 
ing, to address you so. But I’m 
hoping so hard you’ll see things 
my way that I’m just going to 
write as though you are already 
my folks. 
It is only by special permission 
from God that I can get a mes- 


sage to you at all, to let you 
know how I feel about both of 
you, and this whole situation. 
You won’t be able to answer 
through the mails, but it won’t 
be necessary. I’ll understand the 
answers in your heart. There is 
a kind of eternal ether between 
heaven and your earth beyond 
your senses, which makes it pos- 
sible for us here to know what’s 
going on there, 


The reason God let me write 
you personally is that He 
thought perhaps I could do bet- 
ter with a direct approach than 
He’s been able to do with Divine 
Subtlety. That’s why He let me 
write this letter to you who can 
be my parents, if you only will! 

Perhaps I’d better begin at the 
beginning and tell you who I am 
and where I came from. God has 
given me a unique gift—life as a 
pure spirit, but just long enough 
to get through to you a plea to 
let me come to you as a real 
child, with a God-infused soul, 
with a chance to earn the right 
to live with Him always. Appar- 
ently He requires your coopera- 
tion before He can send me to 
earth, which seems like a pecu- 
liar system for a—what’s that 
word—omunipotent ?—yes, an om- 
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nipotent being. This seems to 
me like tying His Own hands, so 
to speak. However, I guess this 
is the only fair system He can 
use. He wants His creatures to 
be loved, cherished, directed back 
to Him—and this would be diffi- 
cult for children who were re- 
sented before they were even 
born. 


There must be a lot more to 
it that I don’t quite understand, 
but you do, in your hearts. I 
gather that it is usually selfish- 
ness or a lack of trust in God’s 
Providence which leads men to 
forbid us to come to them. That 
even in the midst of a union of 
love, their one great thought is 
often to keep us from getting a 
start. I can’t understand in the 
least this lack of trust in God, 
since I can see first-hand how He 
loves you all, how much He cares 
about the smallest details of your 
lives. As for that part about 
selfishness—why, after watching 
you two, I can searcely believe 
you can be that way. I think you 
are both pretty wonderful. As 
wonderful as you are, I don’t 
think I’m an obnoxious little 
character that I would put too 
great a strain on your good na- 
tures! But I only have a little 
while to convince you of this— 
before I disappear into nowhere, 
so you’ve just got to listen with 
love. 


Oh, Mom, I can see you sitting 
there reading this, almost in dis- 
belief, yet strangely disturbed. 
You’re so lovely, Mom, (I don’t 
mean your face, another one of 
those restrictions, I can’t see or 
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hear—just understand). Pene- 
trating your heart and mind I 
can see how much love you have 
to give. You have more than I 
would ever need—frankly, I'd 
like to bring along a brother or 
sister—but no, I don’t want to 
scare you off before you even be- 
gin to understand! I want so 
much to nestle under that heart 
for a time, to learn its rhythmic 
beat for all time, to know its 
joy and sorrows, before going 
out into the sensible world where 
I’d soon learn to care mostly for 
myself. 


It would be so much easier if 
I had something tangible to 
offer you, or if I were only ignor- 
ant, in my pleading, of what my 
coming would mean to you in 
work and sleepless nights. I was 
left in no doubt that all I will 
have to offer is myself, albeit 
with endless possibilities. There 
is nothing certain about my 
existence as one of your family, 
except that T’ll bring you an 
average amount of worry and ex- 
pense, pleasure and laughs. I 
may even be one of God’s “little 
ones,” who go back to Him as 
soon as they are born, surely a 
sorrow to the mother who would 
welcome them. This seems a poor 
promise indeed, in exchange for 
that gift called life, which 
mothers and fathers like you, to- 
gether with God, so generously 
give to us waiting here in the 
hinterland. It’s the best I can 
do, though, by myself. 


I could promise you one more 
thing that may ruin my case 
completely. I feel sure I shall 
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have colic for several hectic 
months, and probably drive you 
out of your mind. Yet your three 
children have had it and you sur- 
vived, so maybe you won’t mind 
another siege too much, Mom. 
I’d be a burden to you. You 
would be “tied down,” as some 
call it, for quite a while, caring 
for a new infant. Dad will want 
to go out sometimes when it is 
impossible, and you will feel it’s 
all your fault. Then you’ll take 
a look in the bassinette, and 
there I'll be, ready to take all 
the blame. But when I look at 
you with my big brown eyes (or 
whatever color I turn up with) 
you will not honestly wish you’d 
said “no.” “Your woman’s heart 
would not wish to give up new 
depths it has learned from “just 
another baby,” even while your 
woman’s body may constantly 
rebel against the endless “daily 
dozen.” Won’t you consider me? 
Daddy, I don’t know exactly 
how to appeal to you. You’ve 
been a father three times, so 
there can’t be much in the way of 
novelty to offer. To you, I'd 
probably be just another head- 
ache or expense. But is that true, 
actually? Think, oh Daddy, 
think, how proud you can be of 
successfully rearing a large fam- 
ily! Why, almost any Dad can 
take care of two or three kids! 
I see you hustling as never be- 
fore, planning another tuition to 
Notre Dame or St. Mary’s, as 
the case may be, gradually en- 
larging your whole horizon of 
opportunity so that you can feel 
a real glow of accomplishment! 
Tiink how proud mother would 
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feel of a husband who could at- 
tain such success. Thing how 
proud she would be of a man who 
could say to her firmly, let’s get 
down to living instead of codd- 
ling ourselves with every new- 
fangled comfort that comes 
along. Let’s be a man and wo- 
man, we’re not decadent Romans, 
by George! 

You’re such a nice guy under- 
neath, Dad. You like kids, 
Couldn’t you give me a chance to 
get there and really come to 
know you? I don’t know whether 
I’d be a girl, making you feel 
protective, or a boy, proud as I 
could be of my “Pop.” Whatever 
I'd be, I’d sure try to make it 
worth your while. How about 
it? 

Well, I’ve taken up quite a lot 
of your time already, and on 
consideration of what I’ve writ- 
ten, can’t see anything you didn’t 
already know, deep down inside. 
My only hope has been to get 
you to start thinking of me as a 
miracle of love within your 
reach, a real person, not a bill of 
expense or trouble. So that next 
time you pass a baby carriage, 
you'll think, “that child could be 
mine, that sweet little darling 
could easily be my very own.” 

But that is getting back to 
Divine Subtlety; God has been 
putting that thought in your 


‘minds for years! 


If you decide to let God send 
you the family He knows will 
suit you, I’ll be the first to arrive. 
When I am born I guess I’ll look 
like any other baby—homely, 
red and quite uncooperative. 
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In your secret hearts, though, 
you'll know the new arrival is 
your 


Ever loving 


“Just a dream. No messages 
from heaven. No ready-made 
darling, ours for the asking. Just 
a dream.” 


Tony was sitting up in bed, 
stretching his night’s cramped 
muscles. As Elizabeth combed 
her hair their glances met in the 
mirror. She saw a peculiar soft- 
ness in his eyes, quite an unusual 
thing to encounter in this be- 
fore-coffee bear. 

“You know ‘Liz,” he said mus- 


(Son, Daughter) 


Elizabeth awoke with a start, 
and leaped out of bed to silence 
the clamoring alarm clock. As 
she slid into her mules and pull- 
ed her robe about her, she 
glanced at herself in the mirror. 
She looked a little sheepish, and, 
to her surprise, somewhat wist- ingly, “I had the funniest dream 
ful. “A dream,” she said aloud. last night...” 


Hum A Hymn! 


Helen S. Hall 


What do you do when you're ironing? That is, what do 
you do besides the actual process of passing the hot iron 
over wrinkled, damp pieces of material to make them come out 
smooth and dry? You think, don’t you? And sometimes that 
isn’t good, 

As soon as you feel one of those dark thoughts coming to 
you across your ironing board, say “No!” Sing a hymn, If you 
don’t know all the words to the hymn, don’t let that discour- 
age you. Then hum a hymn. There’s no better way to dispel 
a gloomy thought than with the soothing words and tune of 
of a hymn. 

The next time you go through the process of snapping out 
a hand towel, smoothing it on the ironing board and putting 
the iron on it and you feel that resentful thought coming 
to you of “Why did Aunt Minnie ever say that?” hum a hymn. 
Whatever it was that Aunt Minnie said was said ten years 
ago 


Nothing is ever as bad as it seems to be when you’re 
ironing. The very minute you think of something mean that 
you wish you had said to so-and-so, stop. Hum a hymn. 

If you only know one or two hymns word for word, sing 
them over and over until your thoughts are lifted high, high 
as the highest note, above the ironing board. You’ll be sur- 
prised how supposedly forgotten words will return to you and 
how there will be a new meaning in the very familiar ones. 
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and what they involved 
Mary Lanigan Healy 


was almost time for the brid- 
al party to come up the aisle. 
The voice of a singer swelled 
rich and full and sweet into the 
air making a film of song, to 
guide the procession; 


“On this day, O beautiful 
Mother 

On this day, we give thee our 
love 
Near there Madonna fondly we 
hover 
Trusting thy gentle care to 
prove...” 
It hadn’t been so long ago 
that the young singer in the 
choir loft had been a bride in 
this very church. It hadn’t been 
so long ago either that she’d 
been a graduate of Holy Family 
High. 
My! What a fuss had been 
made over her that June of 
graduation. And small wonder 
that a Hollywood studio offered 
her a contract! Her picture had 
been in the downtown Los An- 
geles papers the day she’d sign- 
ed her contract before the judge. 
I remember that picture. It had 
seemed a little odd because she’d 
gone all out for a red Holly- 
wood mouth and styles that day. 
But her Grandma hadn’t liked 
it, and told her so. She let her 
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CAREER 


lips fall into their sweet natural 
curves after that. There were 
other things too: The night club 
singing; the radio show which 
would have taken her to New 
York. The parties starlets are 
expected to attend. Her reac- 
tion to these was negative. She 
didn’t bother about them after 
the first try. She seemed to 
realize they didn’t become her. 
They didn’t do justice to her 
natural beauty. She gave them 
up. 
And when she made a final 
decision on a contract it was 
a quiet one. No picture in the 
paper. No big fuss. No glamour 
bulbs bursting in a red lipped 
face. 

I was there the day she ac- 
cepted the contract and remem- 
ber how it was. Before the 
Judge she stood aside a tall fair 
young man from the parish and 
said, “I will.” And it was a 
long term contract; “until death 
do us part.” And everything 
was in her favor with graces 
offered in abundance and a guar- 
antee that they will continue 
right into eternity. Of course 
she entered a partnership in or- 
der to take full advantage of all 
its richness. Her husband is 
a partner and there is a third 
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partner too. God Himself went 
in on that deal. 

It has proven a very happy 
association. Anyone could tell 
it in listening to the voice of 
Mary at a friend’s wedding. And 
she had looked very happy the 
day of her friend’s wedding. She 
was wearing a little Page Boy 
suit, maternity style. It wasn’t 
new because she had used it a 


year ago when her first baby 
was due on the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception. But it be- 
comes her tremendously. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if such 
fashions weren’t a part of that 
wonderful contract. The career 
she so wisely choose is the thrill- 
ing, exciting and wonderously 
satisfying one of wife and moth- 
er. 


Foolish Gossip 


A woman had circulated an evil report about a neighbor’s 
character. Her conscience troubled, she sought out her con- 
fessor and told him what she had done. 

The priest advised her that she had committed a serious 
sin. “And before you are granted absolution,” he told her, 
“IT want you to take a bag of chicken feathers, and, going to 
every house in the neighborhood, drop a feather in front of 
each one. When you have done this, return to me.” 

The woman hastened to do as instructed. The following 
day she was back to announce that she was ready to be for- 
given. 

“You’re not quite yet ready,” he told her. He directed her 
to take her bag and to make the rounds again, picking up 
every feather she had dropped. 

The woman protested that this was imposible—the wind 
had scattered the feathers everywhere. 

The priest said sternly: 

“So it is with foolish gossip. Words are easily dropped, 
but it is extremely difficult to get them back again!”—T. J. 
McInerney. 


The Children Of Karl Marx 


It is with sadness we recall the fate of two of the children 
of Karl Marx, the father of the theory of Communism. Of his 
three daughters, one married a disciple of her father. After some  - 
years of very unhappy married life, she finally committed sui- 
cide. Another married the militant French Marxist, Paul La- 
farguc. He poisoned himself and his wife, leaving these words 
of explanation: “We are dying because life has nothing further 
to give us.”—The Redemptorist Record. 
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HE picked up the letter lying 

on the desk in front of him. 
The writing was crude, almost 
unintelligible in places. Judging 
from the scrawled figues it 
might have been penned by a 
child. But instead it had been 
written by a grown-up; a man 
of 25, Jimmy Mangan, who was 
to die tonight at eleven. It was 
now 9:55. A little over an hour 
and he would be paying the pen- 
alty for taking another’s life— 
unless. 

He rose and walked over to 
the window, letting the paper 
in his hand glide to the top of 
the desk. The pane was laced 
with bright drops of water; 
some of them hitting it and roll- 
ing off, while others stayed, 
clinging to the glass—as Man- 
gan must be clinging to the 
hope of a last minute reprieve 
from the Governor. Through 
the haze street lamps were 
throwing yellowish beams up- 
ward, toward the heavens. Here 
and there patches of light in 
houses reminded him of a fire- 
fly’s uneven zigzagging on a 
summer night. 

He stood there, staring out 
into the night, thinking. 

Perhaps if Mangan had had a 
decent chance to lead a good 
life; if he had been reared in 


Death Can't Wait 


A short story 
William M. O’Rourke, 0.S.A. 


one of those cozy little homes 
down there, he might not be on 
his way to the chair. But, no, he 
had come up from the potpourri 
of Hell’s Kitchen—out of the 
maze of filthy back streets and 
tenements where crime and sav- 
agery were the inevitable ac- 
companiments of life. 

He sighed. It brought back 
memories of another kid who 
had come up the hard way too. 
A kid who knew the familiar 
smell of a damp one room ex- 
istence; who knew the pain of 
hunger, of working every night 
after school to help support the 
family; a kid who had seen his 
mother die without the benefit 
of medical aid. But the differ- 
ence between that kid and Man- 
gan was that he had managed to 
succeed. 

He turned from the window 
to gaze about the room. Yes, 
that kid had succeeded, far 
more than he had dared to 
dream. But at times he too, had 
been tempted to the brink of des- 
pair. It was the desire to be 
good, implanted in him by his 
mother, that had saved him 


from the ruin that so many 
around him had met. He wond- 
ered whether, if there had been 
someone to talk to Mangan dur- 
ing his formative years, some- 
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one to encourage him to follow 
whatever ideals he had, he 
would have been spared the hor- 
ror of the death chair. Evident- 
ly there had been no one, and 
as a result Mangan had gone 
too far along the broad path to 
destruction. 

10:15—Forty-five minutes. He 
went back to his desk and took 
up the letter again. All the 
facts were there, brutal and 
terrifying, as if the writer had 
refused to let himself tone down 
the evil that had ravaged his 
life. “A no good guy from way 
back—but I want to live.” He 
set the letter down. No, that 
wasn’t correct, not entirely. 
There must have been some 
good in Mangan, as there was in 
everyone. More than likely no 
one had striven to bring it out. 
It was the same old story of a 
youngster who didn’t have the 
strength to struggle above the 
marshy ground of this environ- 
ment; a youngster who had 
been sucked back into the swirl- 
ing mass of vice and corruption 
as had so many others. Mangan 
was representative of hundreds 
of slum kids. Kids who were de- 
termined to be somebody, and 
who had only the example of 
outcasts and degenerates to 
emulate. 

“But I want to live.” That 
phrase kept pounding in his 
mind. He wanted to live, yet 
when he killed a policeman. who 
was doing his duty he hadn’t 
thought of the consequences. 
And now it was too late to re- 
pair the wrong. 

10:30—A half hour to go. A 


half hour and the warden would 
precede Mangan down the corri- 
dor, flanked on either side by 
two guards. One of the guards 
would throw back the solid steel 
door, painted a dull green. He 
smiled wryly. Green, the sign 
of hope. But there would be-no 
hope—as far as Mangan was 
concerned. They would lead him 
into the room. In the center the 
chair, with outstretched arms, 
would be waiting to claim its 
victim. The guards would put 
him in it, strapping thick cords 
to his legs, a shiny helmet with 
wires in it to his head. The ex- 
ecutioner would watch the war- 
den intently. When the minute 
hand was exactly at 11:00 the 
warden would nod. Then the 
executioner would reach for the 
switch on the wall. His hand 
would tighten on it, slowly pul- 
ling it downward until it was 
safely in the clasp of the bottom 
zlamp. Ther® would be a hum- 
ming sound, a jerking motion 
from the body in the chair, then 
an awful moment of silence. 
The debt would have been paid, 
wiped away forever. 

He looked at his hands; they 
were shaking. The palms were 
moist with perspiration. He 
breathed deeply. A man would 
go insane if thoughts like those 
persisted. He got up from the 
desk and paced the room. Back 
and forth a dozen times before 
he checked himself. He stopped 
before a picture on the wali. A 
picture of Mary,’ the boys, and 
himself. They were all smiling, 
contented and happy. 

That might have been Man- 
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gan smiling down at him, if he 
had gotten the breaks he had. 
A mother who instilled in his 
heart a love of God and his 
faith; a girl who had waited un- 
til he had made a name for 
himself, and who later bore him 
three lively sons. As it stood, 
though, their positions were 
reversed. But he realized only 
too well that it could have been 
the other way around. He in 
Mangan’s place and Mangan in 
his. 
10:45—Fifteen minutes. He 
slumped back in his chair. 
Would life help Mangan now? 
That was the question. Ten or 
20 years in prison would proba- 
bly only embitter him. Prison 
escapes were rare these days. 
When a man is denied his free- 
dom—and from the letter he 
knew Mangan loved freedom— 
he usually gives way to despair. 

Besides, there was justice to 
be had. Others might think 
that they could get away with 
the same thing. Ironically 
enough the law demanding jus- 
tice when it was partially re- 


sponsible for Mangan’s going- 
astray. If the law, despite its 
formality, had striven to do 
something to alleviate the sor- 
rows of the slums; if it had 
looked in on the forsaken ones 
just once, it might not be losing 
a member of the society it was 
supposed to guide. But govern- 
ments never awaken to things 
like that in time. Now, no 
doubt, Commissions would be 
organized to drive out the 
tenement sections—at Mangan’s 
expense. 

10:50—He reached over and 
pulled the phone closer to him. 
Mechanically he lifted it from 
its cradle. With a voice that 
lacked feeling he said, “Connect 
me with the State prison.” 
After it rang for a few seconds 
he heard smeone say “‘Warden’s 
office.” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, his eyes taking in the 
clock on he wall—10:55. Finally 
he said. “Warden, this is Gov- 
ernor Martindale. There will be 
no reprieve.” 

He let the phone fall back in- 
to place. 


Home From Home 


Some British officers were discussing an Irishman, a private 
in their regiment, whom, it was alleged, no one could frighten. 

One decided he would try to give Patrick a scare. 

Arraying himself in all the fearful and awesome habili- 
ments of His Satanic Majesty, he stealthily approached Pat 
where the latter was on sentry duty. 

In respense to the challenge: “Who goes there?” he ans- 
wered in sepulchral tones: “The devil.” 

“Pass, devil,” replied the sentry. “You know where to go!” 


—Information. 
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The child’s patron 


ive A 
Christian Name 


From Altar and Home 


WaEN speaking of the name 
of Jesus, St. Paul says that 
it is a name above’ all other 
names. Speaking of the name of 
Mary, Mary herself prophesies 
that all generations shall call her 
blessed. And speaking of our 
names the Church admonishes 
us that the name of Christians 
shall be above all pagan names. 
It is to be regretted that there 
exists in our day a prevailing 
indifferentism concerning the 
selection of Christian names for 
Christian children. Too few par- 
ents seem aware of the obliga- 
tion attached to the privilege of 
conferring names on their off- 
spring. 

The problem is usually 
brought to a focus at the bap- 
tismal font. Proud papa and ma- 
ma harbor every desire that 
their child shall become a virgin- 
al, spotless temple of the Holy 
Spirit, but they create a diffi- 
cult situation for the baptizing 
pastor when they insist upon 
dedicating the new temple under 
the name of a prominent screen 
star. The rubrical print stands 
unflinchingly upon the page of 
the Roman Ritual: “Because 
those who are baptized are as 
sons of God regenerated in 
Christ and enrolled in His leg- 
ions, the pastor should take care 


that the name given to the bap- 
tized is not obscene, fabulous, of 
a wicked person, or of a pagan 
god. But rather, in so far as it 
is able to be done, the pastor 
should seek to impose the names 
of saints, by whose example the 
faithful may be inspired to live 
more holily and to enjoy the pro- 
tection of their heavenly pa- 
trons.” 


It is true that the name does 
not make the person, since the 
name is but a symbol of the per- 
son, and the symbol can never be 
more than the reality. Neverthe- 
less, a Christian name received 
at baptism is a perpetual remind- 
er that the recipient is no longer 
a child of nature but a child of 
God. Moreover, the namesake en- 
ters into a spiritual relationship 
with his heavenly patron, and 
needs but a knowledge of his 
patrons heroic sanctity to be in- 
pired on his own part with an in- 
centive to virtue. Here is one ex- 
planation for the name of Mary 
enjoyed by all nuns and sisters. 


Hence it,is, that even as the 
Church has thought it fitting to 
venerate the holy names of Jesus 
and Mary with special festivals, 
so also has she deemed it worthy 
on our part to attach signifi- 
cance to the feastday of our own 
patron. She admonishes us to cul- 
tivate the friendship of our 
heavenly guardian, and this we 
can do by knowing the story of 
our patron, by praying daily to 
him, by venerating a picture or 
statue of him and by celebrating 
his feast with candles and flow- 
ers and perhaps a cake as we 
would on our birthday. 
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jt was monthly meeting night 

for the active, articulate Par- 
ents Group of a large Brooklyn 
parish. As part of the season’s 
program on child development 
and training, two widely dis- 
puted sex education films for 
children had just been shown, 
and the parents had listened 
with intense interest and a flur- 
ry of notebooks to a prominent 
priest-speaker. Now a_ lively 
discussion was under way: the 
largest group firing questions at 
the speaker; other groups clust- 
tered all over the hall having 
it out among themselves. Sud- 
denly, during one of those paus- 
es which sometimes occur when 
a lot of people are talking at 
once, a dry voice was heard 
from the rear. A grandfather 
spoke up: 

“Why all this hue and cry 
about sex education for chil- 
dren? We didn’t have anything 
like that in our day, but I think 
we did a pretty good job. Most 
of you people wouldn’t be here 
if we hadn’t. Why is it suddenly 
so important? Why are these 
children any different than we 
were?” 

A mother spoke up in reply. 
“There's all the difference in 
the world,” she said. “You grew 
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Home Is What You Make It 


Reprinted from Information* 


up, and we grew up, in homes, 
Our children don’t know what 
real homes are. Homes are no 
longer a sanctuary; there’s no 
longer any privacy. Our homes 
have been invaded, and our de- 
fenses are down. Our doors and 
windows and radios and tele- 
vision sets are open to all the 
filth that blows in from the 
streets. That’s why our children 
need special protection — the 
right kind of education backed 
up by sound moral training.” 

Those of us Ancient Ones, 
who have attained the ripe old 
age of thirty or forty, can look 
back upon homes far different 
from those which we maintain 
today. Our homes were bul- 
warks then. Within their stout 
walls—devoid of glass_ brick 
though fussy with Victorian 
curlicues — were love and un- 
derstanding, work for every 
member of the family with ap- 
propriate responsibilities and 
rewards, all the companionship 
and fun we could absorb, plenty 
of room for quiet and privacy 
when we wanted to be alone, 
time for talking and thinking 
and enjoying the interchange of 
ideas, and—most important— 
time for growth in the things 
that matter. 
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Today we are impatient of 
growth; we seek to force de- 
velopment only by completion. 
But growth cannot be hurried 
because there is continuing de- 
velopment and not completion in 
this life. Our entire lives are 
a period of growth, and its 
earliest beginnings need the lov- 
ing discipline and slow pace and 
sheltering protection of home 
just as fledglings need their 
nest or seedlings the warm 
earth. 

Father and Mother were ab- 
solute rulers of the home in 
those days. Their ideas were 
our ideas, their word our law. 
There was no radio or television 
to admit to the intimacy of our 
living room the type of people 
who most certainly would have 
been turned away from our 
door: gangsters and gun molls, 
murderers and madmen, pas- 
sionate lovers panting in pub- 
lic for all to hear and see, 

Tom Sawyer and Heidi, Alice 
and King Arthur introduced us 
to the delight of books—and 
then only after our school work 
was done. We had no comic 
books to feed us lurid pictures 
and make us impatient with 
fine prose and poetry. No reading 
matter entered the house that 
could not be read aloud and en- 
joyed by all. Father got the 
news from the daily newspaper, 
and we discussed it thoughtful- 
ly at dinner; it was not pre- 
digested for us and given to us 
in quick doses on the radio. 

Mother had few kitchen con- 
veniences, but plenty of willing 
hands to help her. Besides, she 
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couldn’t have seen the sense of 
time-saving. “Save time for 
what?” she would ‘have asked. 
Home making was her job, not 
something to be rushed through 
in order to get to some outside 
job or social activity. She had 
a fine and gracious dignity, a 
love and compassion that filled 
the home and poured out upon 
us and our friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Home was not just a place 
then, it was the place. All else 
was “outside.” Home was the 
center of activities and inter- 
ests. It was built for births and 
babies, for courtship and mar- 
riage and death. It was main- 
tained that we might grow, 
trained by precept and example, 
so that we would develop spir- 
itually, mentally, and emotion- 
ally as we did physically. 

We need such homes today. 
Our housing shortage may be 
severe, but our shortage of 
homes is desperate. What has 
happened? Well, it is just pos- 
sible that we are not going to 
the right Builder. “Unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 

When we build, we build with 
things; we feel that if a few 
things are good, many things 
must be better. So we strive for 
a multiplication of things which 
merely adds to our confusion. 
We make sure that our lumber 
is seasoned, our furnace func- 
tioning and our roof tight; then 
we throw in as many work- 
saving conveniences as we can 
so that we won’t have to spend 
time in the house, and add 
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radios and television sets and 
telephones so that when we do 
come home all the world may 
come with us. 

When God builds, He starts 
with a solid four-square foun- 
dation: protection, discipline, 
education, and religion. As long 
as they remain the foundation, 
a house is a home. Without 
them, a house is no more than 
a parking place which offers 
quick meals, free beds, and 
bathroom facilities. 

In less crowded and less ex- 
pensive days, when houses could 
run to fifteen rooms, rise to 
three stories, and spread them- 
selves comfortably on an acre 
or so of land, it was possible to 
beat a retreat to the third-floor- 
back or (if we were young and 
spry enough) to climb a tree 
and take refuge on a high sway- 
ing branch when we had hurt 
feelings to nurse. In today’s 
three-room apartments and 
four-room bungalows, there’s no 
longer any privacy; so our hurt 
feelings explode into harsh 
words. But God doesn’t give a 
hoot for high prices or paper- 
thin walls or noisy neighbors. 
He can build a cold-water flat 
or a tar-paper shack into a suc- 
cessful home, if we’ll let Him. 

There’s the matter of dis- 
cipline, for example. A teacher 
told me recently of three of her 
students, quick alert boys who 
should be getting good marks 
but were failing miserably. Pa- 
tiently she dug to the root of 
the trouble. One boy claimed he 
had “no place to do his home- 
work.” Another that there was 


“too much going on all the time 
at home—the radio or parties 
or squabbling.” And the third 
admitted that he “did” his 
homework while listening to his 
favorite programs. 

What home today hasn’t a 
teen-ager who is convinced that 
the telephone was invented for 
her own private use? What 
modern father finds more than 
the financial pages and the obi- 
tuaries left him after the fam- 
ily “newspaper-grabbing” act? 
Which of us doesn’t, by a twist 
of the lock, hold the bathroom 
against all comers—secure in 
the knowledge that possesion is 
nine points of the law? And 
there’s no refuge from the radio 
when it blasts through a small 
apartment: Mom can’t escape 
from Junior’s “Crime Busters,” 
and he must suffer through her 
“Dolly Dripp, Divorcee.” 

Now our houses aren’t going ' 
to get any larger; so we’re go- 
ing to have to rely upon disci- 
pline instead of space to attain 
the peace and privacy we need. 
A firm hand in the use of the 
things we have, so that they are 
used and shared by each with 
consideration for all, will go 
far in establishing heaven’s first 
law — order — in the home. 
Where “anything goes,” “every- 
thing goes.” 

When, somewhere along the 
line, we abandoned discipline, 
we let our defenses down and 
put up a welcome sign to the 
world. The invasion of the home 
is perhaps the greatest sin of 
the multitude of sins we have 
committed or permitted in the 
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name of progress. Because we 
live in a mechanistic age where 
things crowd out thoughts be- 
cause we tend to live and move 
and have our being on an as- 
sembly line, we define progress 
as anything which saves us time 
or effort. To us, progress de- 
pends upon the perfection of the 
machine, not upon the perfec- 
tion of the man. Yet we need go 
no farther than our nearest dic- 
tionary to find progress more 
truly defined as “advancement 
toward maturity or comple- 
tion.” Our children’s maturity, 
completion, perfection depend 
upon their beginning and 
growth within the warm secur- 
ity and stout protection of the 
family as a unit. 

It might be troublesome to 
have a moat around our house 
as they did around the old-time 
castles—it would breed mosqui- 
toes, and probably flood the 
basement. And it would be in- 
convenient to have to let down 
a drawbridge every time we 
wanted to go marketing. But 
if we had a mental moat and a 
mental drawbridge, we might 
not run out so frequently, and 
we would certainly be more se- 
lective about who and what we 
admitted. We’d let the children 
out to carefully selected movies 
only—not chase them off, re- 
gardless of the picture, to get 
them from underfoot. We’d as 
carefully select the radio and 
television programs they tune 
to, and forbid the others. We’d 
watch all reading matter that is 
brought into the home—select- 
ing it as we select our friends, 


and condoning immorality and 
filth no more in one than in the 
other. We'd think of ourselves 
no longer as so many individ- 
uals who happen to live under- 
one roof, but as a unit which 
belongs under that roof. As a 
unit, we’d work and play and 
pray together. 

There’s just one more thing 
—the fine print. When “the 
Lord builds the house,” we'd 
better read the fine print in the 
contract. It says right there 
that the Builder must live in the 
house He has built. Otherwise 
the foundations will crumble 
and the walls come toppling 
down. However small the 
rooms, and however few, there 
must be room for Him. And if 
He is to protect and preserve 
the family, the family as a 
family must welcome Him, 

Meals will no longer be a bolt- 
and-run affair if the good old 
custom of saying grace is re- 
vived. Father Peyton didn’t 
merely coin a slogan when he 
said, “the family that prays to- 
gether stays together” — he 
stated a simple truth. Family 
prayers, the family rosary, said 
together in the evening, before 
the family scatters for evening 
dates, will both speed the dish- 
washing and safeguard the 
dates. Going to Mass together, 
receiving Communion together 
as a family is a tremendous 
thing. No longer are we two or 
five or seven individuals, but a 
single tremendous act of praise 
and thanksgiving and reparation 
and petition that opens the 
floodgates of grace to us, 
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44\A/E did all the restless and 
useless things one does 
for the dying.” 

Reading that sentence some- 
where the other day, I thought 
of the death of my father. 


For him, no useless and rest- 
less things were done, but many 
things restful and useful. And 
he marched into eternity like an 
army with banners flying. 

As he drew his last breath, a 
priest was bending above him, 
his hand moving in the Sign of 
the Cross, his lips uttering the 
ancient words, “May the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, the Fath- 
er, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
descend upon you and forever 
remain.” 

We are assured by the mystic 
Theresa Neumann that a priest’s 
blessing is the blessing of Christ. 
She sees it so with her own eyes. 
The priest vanishes from her 
sight, and Christ stands before 
her with wounded hand uplifted. 
That is exactly as it should be; 
a priest is simply Christ’s in- 
strument, carrying forward His 
work down the ages. 

And so I am sure that the 
blessing of God did descend upon 
my father, and does remain for- 
ever, because Christ wills it. 


*Cleveland, Ohio 
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We can help the dying 
JOSEPH A. BREIG 
From the Universe-Bulletin* 


The priest was tender and 
efficient, as would be Christ, 
Who is master of life, Who fears 
not death because He sees it as 
the final charge which carries 
His warriors forward to eternal 
triumph. 

Physicians are not helpless at 
bedsides. They are busy min- 
istering to bodies. Here was a 
soul to be ministered to; and the 
priest was the physician, bring- 
ing divine healing. 

Other voices were saying the 
prayers for the dying; among 
them the voices of my mother 
and the children. But no weep- 
ing was heard. There would be 
time for that later, mingled with 
rejoicing over a good death and 
final victory. Right now, there 
was work to be done. 

A group of nuns, one of whom 
is my sister, was there to assist 
the priest as spiritual nurses. 
Like all nurses, they were calm, 
exact, efficient. They knew their 
business; and their business at 
the moment was to escort my 
father through the darkness into 
the light. 

The murmur of their voices 
was steady and low; but not so 
low that the words could not be 
heard by the dying man, fixing 
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and holding his attention upon 


God and God’s promises — 
heaven, resurrection, eternity 
with Him. 


The prayers of the Sisters lift- 
ed those promises before his 
failing eyes like bright flags 
moving forward in battle. On- 
ward! they said. Upward! 

My father had received the 
Sacraments: absolution, which 
blots out sin as if it had never 
been; Communion in which the 
living God-man gives Himself to 
us, Bread of Angels for the 
nourishing of our souls, and the 
Last Anointing which takes us 
firmly by the hand in the last 
hour, bids us not to fear but to 
rejoice, and leads us surely into 
eternal brightness, like a mother 
leading her child through a dark- 
ened corridor into a decorated 
room where birthday candles 
blaze, and sweet voices sing, 
“Happy birthday to you.” 

Those sacraments and our 
prayers transformed the room 
into a little cathedral. You 
could feel the presence of angels 
and saints. You could almost 
see Christ and His Mother. You 
could nearly touch God. What 
my father may have felt and 
seen and touched, I do not know. 
Probably nothing. Probably he 
went the whole way on pure 
faith. He had plenty of it; and it 
is a gift greater than visions. 
The voices of his children pray- 
ing must have been a great con- 
solation to him. I had some- 
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times seen him weep with happi- 
ness because he said we were 
good to him, and in his humility 
he thought himself unworthy of 
it. He must have been exceed- 
ingly happy at the end because 
he would have said we were 
still too good to him—we and all 
the others. He died in the peace 
that passes understanding. 


Afterward, his grandson, our 
Joey, stood looking with wonder- 
ing 5-year-old eyes at my father 
in his coffin, with the candles 
burning and the lights glowing. 
He looked at the calm face and 
asked, “Dad, is that heaven?” 


I explained that Grandpa’s 
body would stay on earth with 
us, and his soul would wait in 
heaven until the day when we 
would all rise together, remade, 
to live together forever. 


My father had been paralyzed 
on one side for years, and the 
best he could do for the children 
was to play cards with them or 
read to them. He could not join 
in their frolics. 


Now Joey looked at him and 
asked, “When Grandpa comes 
back to life, will his leg be 
well?” I said “yes.” 

He pondered for a moment, 
then inquired, “Will he be able to 
run around with us and yell?” 

I assured him that he would. 
And I stood there thanking God 
that it is true. I am looking for- 
ward to that romp with my 
father and Joey. 


It is not the victory which gives happiness to noble hearts, 


it is the struggle—Count DeMontalembert. 


The Holy Father speaks to 


Women of Catholic Action 


Excerpts from a talk by Pope Pius XII 


| WE recognize all the impor- 

tance of a sound social policy 
for the salvation of the family 
and the Christian youth, never- 
theless it is still but a prelimi- 
nary element. Otherwise the 
family in the higher social 
grades would not be, but is, in 
fact, equally and perhaps more 
exposed to moral decline, than 
the family in lower social cir- 
cumstances. 

The neoplasm for the family, 
just as for youth, is the languish- 
ing of faith and the fear of 
God, of piety and conscientious- 
ness, the infiltration of material- 
ism, not only into thought and 
judgment but also into the prac- 
tical life, of even not a few of 
those who desire to be and re- 
main faithful believers. 

For this evil there is but one 
remedy: the strong faith for the 
parents, which, through example, 
religious instruction and moral 
education, will produce in chil- 
dren a solid faith. 

Strength of faith! Therefore 
no superficiality, nor mere for- 
mality without substance and not 
even a piety of mere sentiment. 
Pious and traditional customs 
of Christian families, beginning 
with the crucifix and sacred pic- 
tures must of course be held in 
the highest honor, but they have 
their true meaning only if they 
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are based on a deep and interior 
faith at the center of which 
there are the great religious 
truths. How great, for example, 
is the value of the thought of 
the omnipresence of God for the 
active and believing man and 
what an incomparable aid it is 
in the education of children. 

The example of parents. Who 
does not know of its irreplace- 
able efficacy? The prayer of the 
father and the mother jointly 
with the children, the conscien- 
tious observance of the feasts, 
the respectful language when 
speaking of religion and the 
Church, the calmness, the dili- 
gence, honesty, loyalty and the 
irreprehensible conduct of life. 

The religious instruction of 
the children, during their early 
years is the sweet task of the 
mother. Then, you mothers have 
the children on your hands and 
the time then lost can only be 
regained with difficulty, and 
what is then planted in their 
souls will be difficult to complete- 
ly efface. Christian mothers, it 
is in this that you have the prom- 
ise of your success and in this 
also is your responsibility. 

The moral education of youth. 
This is of such importance that 
although it is included in the 
preceding points, it merits to be 
given consideration apart. 
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Formerly, when the mother of 
a family noted in her children 
the dawn of adolescence, she re- 
doubled her vigilance and care 
for the-protection of their inno- 
cence and to strengthen their 
virtue during this crisis of age, 
and she felt relieved of her wor- 
ries when she saw them remain- 
ing faithful to their religious 
duties and to the observance of 
the Sundays and holydays. 


Today, the observance of the 
precept of Sundays and holy- 
days is not longer a sure guar- 
antee for the moral conduct of 
the young woman. This separa- 
tion of religion and morality, is 
very significant because if these 
two elements are genuine, they 
form one indivisible unit. With- 
out doubt, there have always 
been moral! falls, but when the 
religious life was sound and 
solid the personal and the public 
conscience cried out repeatedly. 


Here, too, there is but one 
remedy. Keep before the eyes 
of the child from its early years, 
the commandments of God and 
accustom it to observe them. The 
youth of today no less than that 
of former days is prepared and 
is ready to do good and to serve 
God, but it must be educated to 
do so. 


Counteract the desire for lux- 
ury and pleasure with an educa- 
tion in frankness and simplicity. 


Youth must learn again to con- 
trol itself and face privations. 
It must not happen that youth 
should burden parents with re- 
quests that parents cannot sat- 
isfy. Simplicity of life and 
economy have: at all times been 
characteristic of the Italian peo- 
ple and they must remain so, 
because even the national econ- 
omy requires them. 

Educate youth in purity. Help 
youth when an explaining word 
of advice and guidance is neces- 
sary. Do not forget that a good 
education must embrace the 
whole of life and in this sphere 
especially the habit of self-con- 
trol is the best formation. 

Educate youth to obedience 
and the respect for authority. 
This is simple when man is sub- 
missive to God and recognizes 
the unconditional value of His 
commandments. For the un- 
believer and the man who denies 
God, there cannot be any true, 
just and ordered authority be- 
cause “there exists no authority 
except for God” (Romans XIII, 
1). Man cannot either rule or 
be ruled by fear and force. 

All these are undoubtedly ele- 
mentary truths, but they are 
precisely the truths that are only 
too often ignored and neglected, 
and yet recovery cannot be 
achieved except these funda- 
mental requirements are faith- 
fully observed. 


The following saints have long been patrons of those af- 
flicted with eye troubles: St. Augustine, St. Aloysius, St. Clare, 
and St. Lucy. For afflictions of the ear, St. Kadoc.—Catholic 
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_ A Short Story 


SOME people have big turbul- 

ent problems that grope at 
them, clawing for a_ solution. 
Money, perhaps; the dire need 
need of it. Or a dream world 
that could have been—but never 
was. Then there are others who 
face the trivial, everyday prob- 
lems of life. Little things, like 
a friend who was not there and 
should have been. 

My problem, alongside of 
those, is different in the sense 
that it cannot be measured. 
Some may say that it is not even 
a problem, but only a thought 
that keeps pounding in my 
brain. Perhaps they are right. 
Maybe I am looking at this 
whole cockeyed world from the 
wrong position. Yet, they may 
be wrong, and this thought in 
my mind may be as big as life 
itself—something I just cannot 
fight and destroy like that 
enemy of mine on Iwo Jima. 

And it all started with a ques- 
tion. A question I had to an- 
swer. 


“Well,” Betty asked, “you do 
want to meet my family, don’t 
you?” 

I felt the warm flush of blood 
creep slowly up the back of my 
neck, and the weakness in my 


stomach, like I’d suddenly been 
kicked. 

“Sure,” I answered. “Of 
course I do.” Then I realized 
that in all of those wonderful 
weeks I had known Betty that 
was the first time I had ever 
told her a lie. And it was not 
one of those little white lies. It 
was bigger and uglier than my 
past. 

Me, the guy with no family, 
an orphan. How do you act in 
front of a family? People who 
have raised children. One, es- 
pecially, with soft, golden hair, 
a lovable smile, and a curt turn- 
ed up nose. The girl you very 
much want to marry! What do 
you say? And after you have 
said it how are you to know it 
was the right thing? How could 
you know when you never be- 
longed to a famly? 

There was a long disturbance 
as I weaved the pre-war con- 
vertible through the evening 
traffic. A few minutes later I 
pulled over to the curb, and 
took a quick look at the neat 
little garden that surrounded 
Betty’s house. 

The typical American girl, I 
told myself, and I love her. The 
typical American home. I love 
that too, the quiet dignity of 
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ijt, something I had always 
wanted and never had. And the 
typical American custom of a 
girl introducing her beau to the 
folks. I did not like that. 


And they won’t like me eith- 
er, I thought. They won’t like 
me a bit because I am just like 
Betty says I am. Corny, shy, 
and mentally jumbled. But be- 
cause Betty loves me that way 
does not mean her family will. 
Maybe they won’t like me at all. 


Despondency is something 
you can only feel, and I was 
feeling it as Betty led me 
through the low white gate. 
They should be through with 
dinner by now,’ Betty said. 

“Yeah.” 


“And Dad will probably be 
propped up on a couch reading 
the papers.” 

“Shame to disturb him,” I 
said, making a last bid. 

“George Fuller,” Betty snap- 
ped, “I believe you’re afraid.” 

“Now, why should I.” 

“You are,” she cut in. Then 
she stretched up on her toes and 
brushed her soft warm lips 
against my cheek. “Don’t be, 
George dear. They’ll love you.” 

“Sure,” I nooded, but I could 
not convince myself. 

Of course it had to be Junior 
who opened the door. The lov- 
able kid brother Betty had 
often mentioned whenever our 
conservation had drifted toward 
mischief. Junior, with big blue 
eyes, a sly grin, 12 years old 
and full of whatever 12 year old 
kids are full of. I could not be 
sure because I was really never 
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that young. I guess that was 
mainly due to the fact that all 
during my childhood I had been 
shuttled regularly from an 
Aunt in Boston to an uncle in 
Philadelphia, and old enough to 
know that neither one wanted to 
take care of the kid whose par- 
ents had died when he was a 
baby. 


Junior said, “Hi, Sis,’”’ and to 
me he just nooded, his eyes giv- 
ing me a thorough once-over. 

Betty’s parents were exactly 
as I had expected them to be. 
Middle aged, kind-looking, and 
smart enough to be interested 
in whom their daughter intend- 
ed to marry. 

And probably wise enough to 
realize, soon, that Betty was 
getting the shallow end of the 
deal. 


Betty tugged at my arm, and 
I forced a smile that came hard. 

“George, I want you to meet 
my parents. Mother—Dad, this 
is George Fuller.” 

So I said hello, weak 
like, out of a throat that 
was choked, that tried to hold 
my words back. Then we all 
gathered in the living room, me 
on the couch, and Betty at my 
side. 

There was a little conversa- 
tion about the weather and 
how funny it was that October 
could be all four seasons rolled 
into one. I could feel eyes boring 
down on me, seeing me, and 
right through me. I was a guy 
placed in the world, brought up 
along unnatural lines, and sud- 
denly finding out I did not be- 
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long in the typical society of 
today. I was tense and nervous, 
and I tried to remember how it 
would be if I were just any 
other fellow. I was George Ful- 
ler, and Betty was Betty; and 
we would never stand next to 
each other at the altar. Not 
now, after tonight. 

Betty’s mother said: “Could 
I get you two something to 
eat?” A simple question like 
that made my heart jump. 

“No thank you,” I replied, 
trying to be casual. “We ate 
downtown just before coming 
here.” 


“Are you sure?” she said. 
“Don’t be shy.” 

To Betty’s mother I said, 
“Positive,” and to myself I 
said: “See. She knows you are 
shy already. She can tell it. It’s 
all over your face, and the way 
you are sitting on the couch. 
Stiff and erect, as if you were 
made out of stone. She doesn’t 
want her daughter to marry a 
piece of stone. Wise up, get 
smart. You’re making a terrible 
first impression.” 

_ That when Betty supplied 
the stickler. 

“George was in the Marines,” 
Betty said proudly. 

“Is that so?” her father re- 
marked. It was a casual an- 
swer to a statement by a per- 
son who was normal, who fit- 
ted into the scheme of life. 


What was I supposed to say 
now, I wondered! Was I sup- 
posed to impress the old man 
and tell him that because I was 
in the Pacific I rated his daugh- 


ter as a wife? Or maybe it 
would be better if I just sat 
there quietly and let the sil- 
ence fall in like a deep slumber. 
I could not think straight, and 
my brain throbbed with con- 
fusion. One by one they would 
test me, even Betty, and in the 
end I’d be the biggest chump 
since Adam. 


I was being crowded, and no 
way to fight back. 

Betty’s father turned the con- 
versation toward schooling. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I’m go- 
ing to school now, under the G. 
I. Bill.” 

What I couldn’t tell him was 
that without Betty there would 
be nothing. With her I would 
have something that I never had 
in my whole lifetime. Love and 
affection. With her I could real- 
ly be something. I’d grab a 
piece of this world, and I’d hold 
on and never let go. For Betty! 

All the while Junior 
heaped on the floor, and staring. 
I was waiting for the kid to top 
off the evening with a bang. A 
hotfoot maybe. 

Sure enough, later on in the 
evening, he did just that. 

“Gee, you’re big,” Junior said. 


play football?” 


I wished I could have said 
yes, but I couldn’t. A fellow 
without a steady home does not 
mingle much. There aren’t ever 
many friends, anything that 


will last. I told him I hadn’t 
and the expression on his face 
was all wonderment. Then I re- 
membered the archery range at 
my uncle’s home. I recalled the 
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many hours I had played there 
as a child, imagining I was 
Robin Hood, and building cas- 
tles out of dreams. I mentioned 
that to Junior and he gave me 
a sick look that I felt in my 
spine. I was a complete flop, 
and now the show was over. 

It is not so much what people 
say in front of you that hurts 
as what they say when you are 
not there. You get to realize 
that early in life when you hear 
the faint whispers. Things like: 
“He’s an orphan.” And when 
you hear that often enough it 
sort of knots up in your stom- 
ach, and you begin to wonder 
whether life is worth the trou- 
ble of living. And when you are 
a grown man it still remains 
with you, the shadow out of the 
past. 

Betty and I were leaving for 
a short drive, and I explained 
that I would bring her home 
early. I figured they would want 
it that way. I was holding Bet- 
ty’s hand and then it struck 
me that I would not have the 
right to do that after tonight. 
After her folks spoke to her 
and pleaded that I was the very 
worst she could get. 


“It was a pleasure to meet 
you folks,” I said.: 


Betty’s mother smiled. “You 
know, Tom,” she said, turning 
to her husband, “Mr. Fuller re- 
minds me very much of you the 
night I introduced you to my 
parents. The same shy manner- 
isms, the way he blushes every 
time you speak to him. Exactly 
like you, dear, that’s why I 
think I am going to like him.” 

Betty’s father held out his 
hand and smiled warmly. “I 
guess that’s why I like him al- 
ready,” he said, and we shook 
hands. 


Then there was another voice 
from somewhere around my 
belt buckle, and it was saying: 
“Hey, George. Will you teach 
me how to be an archer?” 

“Sure,” I said. “There’s noth- 
ing I’d rather do.” The kid was 
smiling. Everyone was smiling 
and me—I was trying to con- 
vince myself that grown men 
don’t cry, I was that close to 
it. 

I was still holding Betty’s 
hand, and somehow it seemed 
it had belonged there all the 
while, 


Snow 


Snow never falls over a third of the earth’s surface. 
About ten inches of snowfall is the same as one inch of 
rain as regards the amount of water on the land. 
The huge natural cross on Mt. Holy Cross in Colorado is 
made of snow filling two cross canyons that never melts away 


entirely. 


A speed of 90 miles an hour has been attained on skis. 
—Catholic Young Peoples Friend. 
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“THE impressive suburban town 

of Englewood, N. J., five 
minutes from New York City 
over the George Washington 
bridge, today cradles a nation- 
wide crusade of prayer and edu- 
cation for alcoholics of all faiths. 


There at St. Cecilia Carmelite 
Church, near the museum con- 
taining the only collection of 
authentic relics of Matt Talbot 
in North America, are located 
the headquarters of the Matt 
Talbot Legion, a newly formed 
society enrolling any person who 
is willing, by prayers and char- 
ity, to furnish spiritual help and 
education for the alcoholics of 
America. In the Matt Talbot 
Museum in Englewood are all 
the relics of Matt Talbot given 
by the living friends and rela- 
tives of Matt Talbot to Father 
Albert Dolan, O.Carm., during 
his recent stay in Dublin where 
he interviewed every living per- 
son who knew Matt Talbot. 

The ambitious, Christ-like aim 


the founder of the Matt Talbot 
Legion, is to enroll, as soon as 
possible, people from all stations 
of life in the Legion’s crusade 
of prayer and education for the 
unfortunate alcoholics of this 
country. 

Convinced that only a cease- 


of Father Albert Dolan, O.Carm., . 


Matt Talbot Legion 


Ronald E. Gray, O. Carm. 


less flood of prayers can furnish, 
and will furnish, the necessary 
spiritual energy to enable al- 
coholics to refuse that first drink 
when a first drink seems so in- 
nocent, the founders of the Matt 
Talbott Legion have gone ahead 
determinedly in their campaign 
to enlist men and women of all 
faiths in this urgent mission of 
mercy to alcoholics. The im- 
portance of prayer in any spir- 
itual undertaking is so manifest 
that it cannot be neglected in al- 
coholic therapy. Though prayer 
has always been recognized as 
helpful in the cure of an alco- 
holic, it has never received the 
importance assigned to it by the 
program of the Matt Talbot Le- 
gion; experience shows that sin- 
ners, and alcoholics are sinners, 
are won not by vitamins but by 
prayer. 

In addition to praying daily 
for alcoholics, the members of 
the Matt Talbot Legion are ask- 
ed to pray for the canonization 
of Matthew Talbot. His fame 
and example, if Providence 
should decree his enrollment 
among the venerated saints of 
heaven, would be without equal 
in inspiration for despairing al- 
coholics. The canonization of 
Matthew Talbot, the founders of 
the Legion feel, would be a mo- 
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mentous step in convincing our 
youth that alcohol is best used 
when used by others. 


Obligatory fees or dues are 
not part of the requisites for 
membership in the Matt Talbot 
Legion. To all requesting mem- 
bership in the Legion a beau- 
tiful certificate, with a copy of 
the official prayers for the can- 
onization of Matt Talbot as well 
as prayers to be recited for al- 
coholics, is sent from the Matt 
Talbot Legion Headquarters in 
Englewood, N. J. To join the 
Legion it is not necessary to 
take the pledge to abstain from 
alcohol. It is not a temperance 
league or society. Furthermore 
membership in the Legion is not 
restricted to alcoholics alone; 
anyone may join. Families and 
friends of alcoholics, when band- 
ed together in this Legion of 
prayer, will accomplish more 
than all wishful thinking and in- 
effectual pleading have achieved 
in the past. 


As an integral part of its 
campaign the Matt Talbot Le- 
gion has initiated a far-reach- 
ing program of education for the 
alcoholics of America. To the 
600,000 alcoholics and estimated 
3,500,000 heavy drinkers in the 
United States the Matt Talbot 
Legion intends to beam its hope- 
ful message of redemption and 
help. 

The methods of the Matt Tal- 
bot Legion are fundamentally 
the methods of Matt Talbot, the 
Dublin lumber worker, whose 
youthful enslavement to alcohol 


was finally and completely brok- 
en when he resolved, with God’s 
grace and his own cooperation, 
never to touch alcohol again. Be- 
cause the simple Matt Talbot in 
his fight against that first drink 
executed a strategy so masterful 
that it contains the ultimate wis- 
dom of psychology and the sin- 
cere innocence of sanctity, the 
founders of the Matt Talbot Le- 
gion have spared nothing to give 
his life extensive publicity here 
in America. 

Instead of conflicting with Al- 
coholics Anonymous, or any oth- 
er society for alcoholics, the Matt 
Talbot Legion, by enlisting even 
non-alcoholics in its movement 
of prayer and education, actually 
supplements the splendid work 
of that non-sectarian organiza- 
tion. 

Such a far-reaching program 
of prayer and education, should 
it prove only partially success- 
ful, will piece together untold 
broken lives and restore to count- 
less families a harmony, health 
and happiness that will notice- 
ably affect even the economy and 
security of this nation. 

To the Matt Talbot Legion 
headquarters in Englewood, N. 
J., have come in the past months 
thousands of letters reflecting 
a single thought: “Thank God 
the Church has finally decided to 
do something for the poor al- 
coholics ... We have hope to 
eliminate the curse of alcohol 
from our family now that the 
Church has begun this long- 
awaited movement of prayer... 
My heart breaks to see so many 
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young men and women spoil 
their lives with drink. Now we 
have hope that the Matt Talbot 
Legion may save these young 
people for themselves and for 
America.” 

The alcoholics themselves who 
write to the Legion for help and 
direction, all receive a personal 
letter from one of the priests 
attached to the Matt Talbot Le- 
gion staff. 

The letters are ones of encour- 
agement, containing practical 
suggestions to avoid personal 
pitfalls that make each alco- 
holic case unique. These letters 
always recommend the study of 
the life of Matt Talbot published 
by the Carmelite Press, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

The educational leaflets, out- 
lining steps and procedures in 
alcoholic rehabilitation, are dis- 
tributed by the Matt Talbot Le- 
gion to alcoholics themselves and 
to their families and friends. 


Hundreds of letters from al- 
coholics themselves and _ their 
families are on file to attest the 
magnificent success of this pray- 
er crusade. In the few months 
of its existence the Matt Talbot 
Legion has received correspond- 
ence from Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Ireland, England, Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico. 

The success of this crusade of 
prayer and education, judging 
from the response to its appeal, 
so far has spectacular, 
There seems to be no limit to 
its field of activity. Today the 
unshaven derelict on Skid Row, 
the irresponsible father whose 
drunkenness heaps shame and 
misery on his wife and children, 
the middle-aged mother who se- 
cretly drinks for solace in loneli- 
ness, frustration and resentment, 
all can now say: “Thank God the 
Church has finally done some- 
thing for us, the alcoholics of 
America.” 


This fing Leads The Way 


Not infrequently one is told of parents opposed to the choice 
of a religious vocation by a son or daughter. They act from 
selfish motives, blind to the true welfare of their child. But they 
also lose out of sight their obligation to God, their fellowmen 
and society. A primitive African could instruct them in this 


regard. 


The chief of the Longwara tribe in the Belgian Congo’s 
vicariate of Lake Albert is a pagan and a polygamist. Some time 
ago he allowed one of his daughters to enter a native sisterhood. 
Later one of his sons joined a native religious community. Ex- 
plaining it all to a missionary, this is what he said: “I am chief 
and I must give good example. If I hesitate to give my approval 
when one of my children wants to dedicate himself to God, who 
can be expected to do so?”—The Bulletin, N.C.W.U. 
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Should We Teach Sex In Our Schools? 


Henry H. Graham* 


*Condensed from St. Anthony’s Messenger 


FROM time to time, there is 

a hue and cry for a course 
in sex education in the Ameri- 
can schools. Thousands do ad- 
vocate it. Some are sincere. But 
most of them are people who 
have never given the matter 
much thought. Someone, per- 
haps, proposes such a startling 
innovation, and these _ people 
think, “Sure, why not? It might 
be a good thing.” 

Sober, reflective thinking, 
however readily indicates the 
unwisdom of such a _ course. 
First of all, who would give it? 
How many teachers are quali- 
fied to present sex facts? Mighty 
few of them. Even if men in- 
structed boys, and women 
taught girls, thus segregating 
the sexes, the idea is basically 
unsound and would have numer- 
ous complications and dangers. 
Large numbers of adolescents 
have sensitive dispositions; they 
are embarrassed by frank dis- 
cussions in public. 

An unfavorable result of sex 
study would be concentration of 
thought on the subject. A regu- 
lar course would keep sex in the 
minds of youngsters much of 
the time instead of merely at 
intervals as is the case at pres- 
ent. Many boys and girls do not 
give half as much thought to 
sex as some of their elders think 


*Cincinnati, Ohio, 


they do. In adulthood, of course, 
sex does have its place, but 
many grown-ups devote alto- 
gether too much time to it. 
Present-day healthy boys and 
girls think more about games, 
hobbies and school work. 

Advocates of sex instruction 
make out that sexual maladjust- 
men is a frequent cause of mar- 
riage dissolution. Such is not 
true. Financial troubles, lack of 
mutual interests, heavy indulg- 
ence in liquor, inconsideration, 
and general incompatability far 
outrank sex dissatisfaction as a 
cause of divorce. Sex has been 
overplayed in modern life. It 
has been given more attention 
than it deserves. 

It is true that no one should 
be ashamed of the fact of be- 
ing a male or female. But sex is 
something more than physical. 
It has a moral and spiritual cast, 
too, because through it, a new 
life can be created. Classroom 
sex instruction would be apt to 
lower the regard of one sex for 
the other. It would tend to put 
human beings on the same level 
with animals. A_ sex course 
would be cheapening something 
that has always been exalted 
and fine. It would help to re- 
move the halo that has from 
time immemorial surrounded 
motherhood. 
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with Children 


Heart to Heart Talks 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


WO special days of the 
Church are at hand—the 
Feast of All Saints on November 
1 and All Souls’ Day on Novem- 
ber 2. The first of these should 
make you very happy. The other 
should make you think. 

On the feast of All Saints 
the Church asks you to raise 
your eyes to Heaven. She wants 
you to see the great army of men 
and women, boys and girls who 
lived and died for Christ and 
who are now with Him. The 
great majority of these people 
have never been canonized, but 
they are saints just the same, 
because they are with God in 
Heaven. 

Doesn’t it make you happy to 
know that some day you can join 
them? Yes, God created you so 
that you could be with Him in 
Heaven for all eternity. You are 
important boys and girls. You 
are meant to be a saint in 
Heaven. 

Yes, Heaven! everybody seems 
to have their own idea of 
Heaven. 

“Heaven,” cries the little girl, 
“oh, that’s the place with a 
million lollypops and not a single 
stomach-ache.” 

“Heaven?” asks the worn 
working man. “Give me my own 
business, my own salary, my 


own hours, and a whole gang to 
boss, and I’ll call it heaven.” 


“Eternal health!” “Eternal 
youth!” “Eternal freedom!” 
“These must be heaven!” cry the 
sick, the old people, and the 
persecuted. Surely we all have 
our own ideas of what heaven 
should be. 


Have you ever heard the 
words of St. Paul about Heaven? 
Well, this is what he said about 
it. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man what 
things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” 

Heaven is so _ indescribably 
wonderful that it is well work- 
ing for, suffering for, sacrific- 
ing for, living for, dying for. 
And to Catholic boys and girls 
all these are what they must do 
if they are to attain their 
heavenly goal. 

The way to Heaven is not a 
moving stairway but a _ long 
winding stair-case, winding up 
and around and around. If we 


are good each of us can mount 
to the top; but if we refuse to 
be good, we shall slide back and 
back, ending perhaps in a spot 
where will be found no joy, no 
peace, no health, and not even a 
single lollypop. 
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So boys, and girls, begin to 
mount to the top. Climb! 
Climb! Climb! 

On November 2, All Souls’ 
Day think of all those who are 
waiting to go home—to Heaven. 
They are suffering now in 
purgatory. You and I can help 
them. They can’t do one thing 
for themselves. So think. Think 
of the members of your own 
family, parents, grandparents, 
who may be in purgatory. 


Think of those who have no 
one to pray for them. Think 
that you shall probably be in 
purgatory yourself some day and 
shall need someone to pray for 
you. 

If you think of all these 
things, you will also act. You 
will do something every day to 
help the Pocr Souls. 

May God bless you always so 
that some day you, too, will be a 
saint in Heaven. 


How Would You Answer? 


1. Flas your home received the Church’s blessing? 

2. Do you have a crucifix in the principal rooms of your 
house? 

8. Do you have blessed palms, a blessed candle, and holy 
water in your home? 

4, Do you have holy water fonts in the bedrooms? 

5. Do you ask for the priest’s blessing whenever he visits 
your home? 

6. Have you asked for the Church’s special blessing for your 
children? 

7. (Mothers) Have you asked for the Church’s blessing before 
childbirth? 

8. (Mothers) Have you asked the Church to bless you after 
childbirth in the ceremony of Churching? 

9. Have you had the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in 
your home? 

10. Do you celebrate with your family their Baptismal anni- 
versaries? Renew Baptismal vows? 

11. Do you have devout family prayers every day? 

12. Have you asked the Church’s blessing on your farm build- 
ings, your livestock, and so forth? 

18. Do you ever ask to have a Mass celebrated for all the 
members of your family? (e. g.) on wedding anniversaries? 

14. Do you renew your marriage promises on the wedding 
anniversary ? 

15. 


Do you encourage religious reading and religious conversa- 
tion in your family? 


—Rev. O. J. Murdick. 
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Housing . Benefits 


“THE Housing Act of 1949 

marked a very important ad- 
vance in the housing program 
for the American people. It pro- 
vides housing for the very low- 
est group of American wage 
earners at a price they can af- 
ford to pay. It makes an impor- 
tant addition to existing legis- 
lation providing for farm and 
home ownership in rural com- 
munities. For many years the 
federal government has been en- 
deavoring to stimulate further 
development of the family-size 
farm. Since the home is an im- 
portant element in the farm 
economy, anything that stimu- 
lates home ownership is bound 
to help the farmer who is en- 
deavouring to secure a stake in 
the soil. 


The slum clearance section of 
the Housing Act of 1949 is 
bound to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence not only on housing pro- 
grams, both public and private, 
but also on the entire develop- 
ment of our cities in the future. 
The loans and grants provided 
by the federal government will 
stimulate vast schemes of urban 
redevelopment. It will mean the 
clearing of large sections of our 
slums. The cleared property will 
be used for new highways, for 
new facilities of all kinds, for 
commercial and industrial pur- 


poses, and for housing, both pub- 
lic and private. 


The Housing Act of 1949, how- 
ever, leaves uncovered the whole 
area of middle income housing. 
This large segment of the field 
is of vital concern to those who 
have been interested in housing. 
By and large it includes families 
with incomes ranging between 
$2,000 and $3,750 a year. This 
represents virtually 40 per cent 
of American families. With the 
passing of the Housing Act of 
1949, practically all the provis- 
ions of the original Wagner-Ell- 
ender-Taft Bill have been put in- 
to effect. 


Houble Wedding 


A double wedding for two mem- 

bers of the Trapp Family 
Singers was performed at the 
Blessed Sacrament Church in 
Stowe, Vt. by Bishop Edward F. 
Ryan of Burlington. Martina 
Trapp, daughter of Baron and 
Baroness von Trapp and the so- 
prano of the family, became the 
bride of Jean Dupire, of Mon- 
treal, and Theresia Huter, an 
adopted daughter, was married 
to Pierre Lamay, also of Mon- 
treal. 


The brides were given in mar- 
riage by the Rev. Franz Wasner, 
the Trapp family’s private chap- 
lain and concert conductor by a 
special dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, Austria. 
The ceremony was performed in 
accordance with centuries’ old 
traditions of the brides’ native 


Tyrol, who wore their feastday 
dirndl costumes with silk shawls 
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and aprons and wreaths of white 
flowers circling their heads. 


Educational Rights 


parents choose 

parochial schools because 
Christ’s doctrine is taught in 
them and “in questions and prob- 
lems of the soul the child does 
not meet with dangerous neutral- 
ity or harmful indifference which 
often produce opposition to the 
principles of life.” 


Marriage Course 


Ow to get young married 

couples off to a sound finan- 
cial start is the subject of a new 
course at Xavier University in 
Cincinnati. Entitled “Consumer 
Economics,” the course has been 
inaugurated by Robert F. Cissell, 
instructor in mathematics and 
economics at the university. It 
is based on the teachings of one 
of the most profound of the 
scholastic philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, St. Thomas Aquin- 
as, who laid down a basic formu- 
la on the graduation of material 
goods into three classes: ab- 
solute necessities, conditioned 
necessities and luxuries. In the 
first class are the basic items of 
food, clothing and shelter and 
in the second requirements 
necessitated by the position of 
the individual in society. Any- 
thing else is classified as a 
luxury. 


“The rule is this,” explains 
Mr. Cissell, “do not acquire any 
conditioned necessities until you 
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have all the absolute ones, and 
then do not acquire any luxuries 


‘until you possess all the absolute 


and conditioned necessities.” He 
warns young married couples 
against going into debt, but if 
debt must be incurred he advises 
the borrower to be cautious, as 
some firms charge exorbitant 
rates of interest. He also advo- 
cates putting the family on a 
productive basis by raising its 
own vegetables, by processing 
food at home, by cutting hair 
and repairing shoes at home and 
by providing its own amusement. 


‘Apostolate Uf 
Divorcees 


N “apostolate of the divorcee” 
was recommended to the wo- 
men of the International Feder- 
ation of Catholic Alumnae at 
their Chicago convention by Sis- 
ter Mary de Sales of Chestnut 
Hill College, Philadelphia. 


“We must recognize the fact 
that we are living in an age of 
martyrdom, a martyrdom pri- 
marily of the laity and especial- 
ly of the married laity,” the nun 
declared, as she asked for organ- 
ized efforts to bring companion- 
ship and encouragement to those 
Catholic women who have had 
their normal home life torn 
away by divorce. 


“A pathetic group of girls that 
need Alumnae help are those who 
have been divorced through no 
fault of their own, those who 
have been cast out from the 
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family. To this group belong the 
girls who married servicemen 
during the recent war and have 
had the husbands return to tell 
them that they are no longer in- 
terested. An alarming number 
belong to this group,” shé said. 


“What are we doing for these 
girls, who, as they say, are 
neither fish nor flesh? Many of 
them are very young, many very 
attractive, most of them inter- 
ested in home and children and 
yet forever denied this normal, 
human satisfaction.” 


Hawaii Divorces 


SUGGESTION that Hawaii’s 
divorce laws be eased so that 
more’ free-spending tourists 
might be attracted to Waikiki 
Beach has met with sharp criti- 
cism from Honolulu’s diocesan 
weekly newspaper, the Hawaii 
Catholic Herald, as well as from 
various church and civic officials. 
The suggestion was made re- 
cently by Don Beachcomber, 
well-known restauranteur, at a 
meeting of some 150 Honolulu 
businessmen who are members of 
the Waikiki Association. The 
meeting was called to study ways 
and means of attracting more 
tourist dollars to Hawaii, which 
has suffered a regression because 
of the waterfront strike situa- 
tion. Beachcomber suggested 
changing the present two-year 
residence requirement for di- 
vorce to from two to four weeks. 
In an editorial, the Herald de- 
clared it was “poor business” to 
“make money on the bankruptcy 


proceedings of pitiable failures 
in life’s most important busi- 
ness.” The editorial warned that 
“entirely apart from the deeply 
offensive nature of the sugges. 
tion—which justly angers thou- 
sands in the community who 
want no part of the miserable 
business of destroying American 
homes and families—the sugges. 
tion shows shallow business 
thinking.” 

“Tt must be remembered that 
divorce is evil,” the editorial 
continued. “Every divorce is a 
stick of dynamite which explodes 
a part of the foundation of all 
that is good, solid and perman- 
ent in American life—including 
American business. We cannot 
expect lasting benefits from the 
encouragement of such _ evils. 
“Get-rich-quick” artists may 
make money for a time, but who 
suffers? It is the community 
which suffers. It is Waikiki 
which will suffer. It is Hawaii. 
. . . and the nation which will 
suffer and pay heavy penalties 
in the future through encourag- 
ing easy divorces. 

“A well-run department store 
never sells junk. It could sel 
junk, but eventually it would lose 
its reputation, its customers and 
its business, and fold up. If 
Hawaii wants a good, profitable, | 
and above all, a permanent tour: | 
ist business,” the editorial con-| 
cluded, “let it continue to offer 
mainlanders the priceless bless- 
ings which God has bestowed on 
our beautiful islands—perfect 
climate, unparalleled scenery and 
the best in American comfor! | 
and convenience.” 
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EVERYTHING 


by Rev. Richard Ginder 


NEWLY REVISED 


A popular book of instructions, 
especially for converts. It ex- 
plains and develops some of the 
consolations of Catholicism, some 
of the motives which in 1948 
alone, led more than 110,000 ad- 
ults in the United States to en- 
ter the Catholic Church. 


Ideal for general reading, to 
fully appreciate the boundless 
gifts and privileges we inherited 
as sons and daughters in the 
Church. 


Over 270 pages, 
sion club aids. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PER COPY, POSTPAID 


with discus- 


Five copies, 70c each postpaid 
Twenty-five copies, 48c each, plus postage 


Our Sunday Visitor 
HUNTINGTON, 


INDIANA 


You'll want your 
own copy of 


A CATHOLIC 
WORD LIST 


by Rev. Rudolvoh G. Bandas 


A reference manual for religion 
classes, discussion clubs and 
newspaper reporters 


Hundreds of useful, interest- 


Each 20c postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


New, Revised Edition 
0S V 


PAMPHLET & 
BOOK LIST 


COVERING ALMOST 
EVERY RELIGIOUS SUBJECT 


, Send teday for your personal copy 
7 of this new 24-page booklet, listing 
hundreds of interesting educational 
and inspirational publications. Com- 
pletely classified and indexed for 
quick reference. Helpful aid for 
discussion club members students, 
teachers, librarians, converts, pub- 
lic speakers, and writers. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE! COPY TODAY! 


Our Sunday Visitor 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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15 Beautiful Christmas Cards 


ONLY $1 PER BOX! 


All Different! New designs . 4 . beautiful colors 


such new and beautiful religious Christmas cards. 
Each card is different, in soft pastel tints and vivid 
colors, faithfully reproducing each modern painting. 
Words alone cannot describe these new 1949 cards, 
packed with envelopes in an attractive pink gift box. 


Many of these cards have companion color illus- 
trations on the inside, and all have appropriate 
personal sentiments you will be proud to send to 
your relatives and special friends. Better send your 
order now ... so you'll have time to re-order after 
you see how refreshingly beautiful they are! 


Only $1.00 per box. 
Quantity prices furnished upon request 


ke You will be delighted to receive and send out 


Vv ORDER EARLY! Use this handy coupon 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
Please send me Boxes of the beautiful new 1949 Religious Christmas 


Cards, for which | enclose $ (money order, check or cash). 
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Housing Benefits 


"THE Housing Act of 1949 

marked a very important ad- 
vance in the housing program 
for the American people. It pro- 
vides housing for the very low- 
est group of American wage 
earners at a price they can af- 
ford to pay. It makes an impor- 
tant addition to existing legis- 
lation providing for farm and 
home ownership in rural com- 
munities. For many years the 
federal government has been en- 
deavoring to stimulate further 
development of the family-size 
farm. Since the home is an im- 
portant element in the farm 
economy, anything that stimu- 
lates home ownership is bound 
to help the farmer who is en- 
deavouring to secure a stake in 
the soil. 


The slum clearance section of 
the Housing Act of 1949 is 
bound to have a far-reaching in- 
fluence not only on housing pro- 
grams, both public and private, 
but also on the entire develop- 
ment of our cities in the future. 
The loans and grants provided 
by the federal government will 
stimulate vast schemes of urban 
redevelopment. It will mean the 
clearing of large sections of our 
slums. The cleared property will 
be used for new highways, for 
new facilities of all kinds, for 
commercial and industrial pur- 


poses, and for housing, both pub- 
lic and private. 

The Housing Act of 1949, how- 
ever, leaves uncovered the whole 
area of middle income housing. 
This large segment of the field 
is of vital concern to those who 
have been interested in housing. 
By and large it includes families 
with incomes ranging between 
$2,000 and $3,750 a year. This 
represents virtually 40 per cent 
of American families. With the 
passing of the Housing Act of 
1949, practically all the provis- 
ions of the original Wagner-Ell- 
ender-Taft Bill have been put in- 
to effect. 


Double Wedding 


A double wedding for two mem- 

bers of the Trapp Family 
Singers was performed at the 
Blessed Sacrament Church in 
Stowe, Vt. by Bishop Edward F. 
Ryan of Burlington. Martina 
Trapp, daughter of Baron and 
Baroness von Trapp and the so- 
prano of the family, became the 
bride of Jean Dupire, of Mon- 
treal, and Theresia Huter, an 
adopted daughter, was married 
to Pierre Lamay, also of Mon- 
treal. 


The brides were given in mar- 
riage by the Rev. Franz Wasner, 
the Trapp family’s private chap- 
lain and concert conductor by a 
special dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, Austria. 
The ceremony was performed in 
accordance with centuries’ old 
traditions of the brides’ native 
Tyrol, who wore their feastday 
dirnd! costumes with silk shawls 
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nd aprons and wreaths of white 
lowers circling their heads. 


Educational Rights | 


ATHOLIC parents choose 

parochial schools because 
hrist’s doctrine is taught in 
hem and “in questions and prob- 
ems of the soul the child does 
ot meet with dangerous neutral- 
y or harmful indifference which 
ften produce opposition to the 
rinciples of life.” 


Marriage Course 


OW to get young married 
couples off to a sound finan- 
ial start is the subject of a new 
ourse at Xavier University in 
incinnati. Entitled ‘“‘Consumer 
conomics,” the course has been 
naugurated by Robert F. Cissell, 
structor in mathematics and 
conomics at the university. It 
s based on the teachings of one 
f the most profound of the 
holastic philosophers of the 
fiddle Ages, St. Thomas Aquin- 
s, who laid down a basic formu- 
2 on the graduation of material 
oods into three classes: ab- 
olute necessities, conditioned 
ecessities and luxuries. In the 
rst class are the basic items of 
ood, clothing and shelter and 
nm the second requirements 
ecessitated by the position of 
e individual in society. Any- 
hing else is classified as a 
luxury. 


“The rule is this,” explains 
Mr. Cissell, “do not acquire any 
onditioned necessities until you 
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have all the absolute ones, and 
then do not acquire any luxuries 
until you possess all the absolute 
and conditioned necessities.” He 
warns young married couples 
against going into debt, but if 
debt must be incurred he advises 
the borrower to be cautious, as 
some firms charge exorbitant 
rates of interest. He also advo- 
cates putting the family on a 
productive basis by raising its 
own vegetables, by processing 
food at home, by cutting hair 
and repairing shoes at home and 
by providing its own amusement. 


‘Apostolate Uf 
Divorcees 


AN “apostolate of the divorcee” 

was recommended to the wo- 
men of the international Feder- 
ation of Catholic Alumnae at 
their Chicago convention by Sis- 
ter Mary de Sales of Chestnut 
Hill College, Philadelphia. 


“We must recognize the fact 
that we are living in an age of 
martyrdom, a martyrdom pri- 
marily of the laity and especial- 
ly of the married laity,” the nun 
declared, as she asked for organ- 
ized efforts to bring companion- 
ship and encouragement to those 
Catholic women who have had 
their normal home life torn 
away by divorce. 


“A pathetic group of girls that 
need Alumnae help are those who 
have been divorced through no 
fault of their own, those who 
have been cast out from the 
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family.. To this group belong the 
girls who married servicemen 
during the recent war and have 
had the husbands return to tell 
them that they are no longer in- 
terested. An alarming number 
belong to this group,” she said. 


“What are we doing for these 
girls, who, as they say, are 
neither fish nor flesh? Many of 
them are very young, many very 
attractive, most of them inter- 
ested in home and children and 
yet forever denied this normal, 
human satisfaction.” 


Hawaii Divorces 


SUGGESTION that Hawaii’s 
divorce laws be eased so that 
more free-spending tourists 
might be attracted to Waikiki 
Beach has met with sharp criti- 
cism from Honolulu’s diocesan 
weekly newspaper, the Hawaii 
Catholic Herald, as well as from 
various church and civic officials. 
The suggestion was made re- 
cently by Don Beachcomber, 
well-known restauranteur, at a 
meeting of some 150 Honolulu 
businessmen who are members of 
the Waikiki Association. The 
meeting was called to study ways 
and means of attracting more 
tourist dollars to Hawaii, which 
has suffered a regression because 
of the waterfront strike situa- 
tion. Beachcomber suggested 
changing the present two-year 
residence requirement for di- 
vorce to from two to four weeks. 
In an editorial, the Herald de- 
clared it was “poor business” to 
“make money on the bankruptcy 


proceedings of pitiable failyy 
in life’s most important bu;j 
ness.” The editorial warned th; 
“entirely apart from the dee) 
offensive nature of the sugge 
tion—which justly angers tho 
sands in the community wh 
want no part of the misera}j 
business of destroying Americy 
homes and families—the sugga 
tion shows shallow _ busing 
thinking.” 

“It must be remembered thi 
divorce is evil,” the editori; 
continued. “Every divorce is , 
stick of dynamite which explode 
a part of the foundation of : 
that is good, solid and perma 
ent in American life—includir 
American business. We cann 
expect lasting benefits from t) 
encouragement of such evil 
“Get-rich-quick” artists my 
make money for a time, but wh 
suffers? It is the communit 
which suffers. It is Waikik 
which will suffer. It is Hawai 
. . . and the nation which wi 
suffer and pay heavy penaltid 
in the future through encoura 
ing easy divorces. 

“A well-run department stor 
never sells junk. It could s# 
junk, but eventually it would low 
its reputation, its customers anf 
its business, and fold up. ff 
Hawaii wants a good, profitable 
and above all, a permanent tour 
ist business,” the editorial con 
cluded, “let it continue to offa 
mainlanders the priceless 
ings which God has bestowed a 
our beautiful islands—perfe¢ 
climate, unparalleled scenery al 
the best in American comfotl 
and convenience.” 
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